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CHRISTMAS 1912 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 

the sentimental side of Christmas 
most of us have a fairly definite idea. 
It is clear to us how it means good-will 
to men and is properly celebrated by 
Ay) exchanges of gifts and the promotion 

AL te of gaiety and human welfare. Most of 
us realize that the birth of Christ was a true God- 
send to earth, but not many of us have due compre- 
hension of ' what really happened to earth when Christ 
was born, or of the nature and scope of the impulses 
and inspirations that His coming let loose among hu- 
manity. We have accepted the idea of peace on 
earth, but largely by an act of faith and commonly 
with only a very vague notion of the power or of the 
processes by which it is to come about. Our ideal of 
Christ is of a person mild, compassionate, full of 
sympathy, preaching submission. So He was, and 
He did preach submission or something that looks 
very like it. We are not used to associate great 
power, the ability to shake and shape the world, with 
mild, submissive-seeming persons. It is as though 
what seemed wax, fit to feed a gentle flame, had 
turned out to be dynamite, and where it fell changed 
the very face of nature. 

The polities of Christianity—that in it which imme- 
diately affeets laws and government and the courses 
of nations—appears, as we try to trace it in ordinary 
history, as a record of wars, persecutions, sectarian 
squabbles, conquests most cruel for the spread of the 
true faith, lasting and intense rivalries between vari- 
ons depositories of that faith, image-making by sym- 
bolists and image-smashing by iconoclasts, ominous 
deviations by the seif-indulgent from the Galilee 
standard, and drastie Puritan expurgations of beauty 
and sport. It is not a panorama fit to induce much 
gaiety even at Christmas-time. Nevertheless, since 
the vear our ealendar dates from, the Christian 
processes of world regeneration have gone ahead. 

Does it seem not so? 

Fever is not disease, but part of the effort of nature 
to get rid of disease. We see and feel the fevers of 
a world that has much the matter with it. ‘‘ Who 
knows,’’ savs a recent writer, ‘* but a day may come 
when the bloody Church history of the first eighteen 
centuries of our era may be looked upon as the his- 
tory of the infantile diseases of Christianity. Even 
now Christianitv is not firm on its childish feet; its 
maturity is hardly dawning on our dim vision.”’ 

What this same writer calls ‘‘ the power of a 
fundamentally new aspect of life’s problems ”’ is the 
power whose coming we recognize at Christmas- 
time; a power that penetrates all polities and all 
social life and that hammers at the stubborn gates 
of economics. Not so much the Golden Rule as the 
power that is continually compelling the recognition 
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of the necessity of the Golden Rule is the Christmas- 
born power that the world has to reckon with. Christ 
is the great mind, the great radical. It was a tre- 
mendous driving, upsetting force that came out of 
Judea into the affairs of men. The peace-on earth 
of which the angels sang is a peace incompatible with 
tyranny or despotism; no peace of suppression, of 
a lid held down upon a gasping humanity, but a peace 
of liberty, of justice, of civilization, of the highest 
development to which humanity can attain. 

And that sort does not come without fevers. Ob- 
serve this latest one that has been burning so fiercely 
in southeastern Kurope. The Turk is passing be- 
cause his religion is a dying flame by the light of 
which men can no longer come to full contemporary 
stature. The Christianity of the Balkan Christians 
may be a wild enough mixture, but there seems to be 
life in it. The people whom it affects cannot stay 
still and be left behind by an advancing world. They 
lie quiet and gather power as a geyser gathers steam 
and presently burst out at the obstacle in their way. 
It is strange. Fifteen vears ago the writer already 
quoted, forecasting and justifying the certain de- 
struction of Turkish power, described Turkey neveér- 
theless as the last little corner of Europe in which a 
whole people lived in undisturbed prosperity and 
happiness. It had no social questions, he said, no 
bitter struggle for existence, no great fortunes, no 
pauperism. ‘‘ All form a single harmonious family 
and no one strives after wealth at the expense of his 
neighhbor.’’ He did not speak by hearsay; he spoke 
of what he had seen, and he said: ‘‘ Here it is the 
Christian who throws in the leaven of discord, and 
with the cruelty of a ruthlessly reacting power of 
nature the otherwise humane Moslem rises and de- 
stroys the disturber of his peace.’’ 

The picture is of Mohammedans content with a 
stagnant civilization and of the Christian leaven that 
will have it that all the dough shall rise. It is not in 
the Christian principle to tolerate stagnation. Noth- 
ing must stand still that it ean reach. India learned 
that lesson, Japan learned it, and now China. It is 


‘a hard lesson for lazy people whose arrangements 


suit them and who like to be comfortable. But they 
will all have to learn it. The Almighty will is to be 
fulfilled whatever fevers intervene. 

Our ills that in America, as in Europe, we struggle 
with and suffer from, are the ills, doubtless, proper 
to our stage of Christian progress. We are more 
drunken, more greedy, and far less contented than 
the Turks. We have prostitution, trusts, monopolies, 
high tariffs, and other painful incidents of progres- 
sive civilization. Our rich people get too rich, our 
poor people too poor. But we are never let alone. 
We may never sit down and say our task is finished. 
Constantly proceeds the tearing out of what was un- 
justly constructed ; constantly the effort to replace it 
with something better devised. Constantly, by the 
pressure of inexorable events and threats of calamity, 
we are constrained to curb the rapacious, to restrain 
or reform the vicious, to support the feeble, protect 
the weak, and train the ignorant. Never may we lie 
back and rest, nor shall we. The work is to be done. 
If we do it we live; if we shirk it we go the way of 
Babvlon, of the builders of the pyramids and of the 
temples of Yueatan and Peru and Ceylon, of the 
Greeks. of the Romans, and now of the old-time con- 
querors of Spain and Constantinople. 

But the spirit and the teaching of Christ is im- 
perishable. The best hope for us and our civilization 
and for our escape from the disasters of our prede- 
cessors is that spirit and that teaching and the 
growth of human capacity to live and work in ac- 
cordance, still distant and imperfect, with both. 
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a ITH old familiar sign 
The festival divine 
Ruddies the snow-clogged 
way, 
Butchers’ and toy shops 
flame— 
Because the Lord Christ came 
To wash our sins away. 


Without ’tis merry snowing, 
A-roaring and a-blowing; 
Within the wine is flowing, 
And men and maids are jolly 
With mistletoe and holly— 
Because the Lord Christ gave 
Himself our souls to save. 


Yet, underneath the singing, 
The fiddling, and the flinging, 
A thought I cannot still 

Stalks like a guest unbid- 

den, 

Steals like a secret hidden, 
Laying its fingers chill 
Upon the heart of mirth— 
That laughs for Jesus’ birth. 
(Out on such melancholy, 

With mistletoe and holly!) 


From an old book I read, 
Somewhere within my head 
The story lingers— 

Of a grim castle hold, 

In dreaming days of old, 
And knights and singers, 
And ladies clad in vair, 
And a great feasting there, 
Torches and swords in air— 
Then in some lull of mirth, 
From far beneath the earth 
Came there a wailing— 
The wind, was it, wailing? 
A voice of woe so vast 
It held the feasters fast: 
So might the lost in hell 
Pierce for a little spell 
The peace of Paradise 
With uncouth cries. 


Once more the feasters laughed, 

Cozened their fears and quaffed,— 

‘Twas but the knaves that lay, 

Far from the light of day, 

Beneath their dancing feet, 
Rotting and raving, 

Chained down ’mid rats and slime, 

Cast out of space and time,— 
Souls not worth saving! 

So kept they Lord Christ’s day 

In the time fled away. 
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allad of Christmas 


F Ry Richard LeGallienne Drawings By Douglas Duer 


What was my thought, though? 

Harken the whispering snow 
Against the pane; 

Lord Christ! the wind doth blow 
A wild refrain; 

Louder, O music, play, 
Nimbler, O dancers, glide— 

Nay! music, cease to play, 
Dancers, a space abide, 

Harken yon wailing— 

The wind, is it, wailing? 


Nay! ’tis the folk that lie 
Out in the night there, 
The men that starve and die 
Far from the light there; 








From oubliettes of pain, 

From wheel and rack and chain, 
Beneath your dancing feet, 
Tripping so fleet, so sweet, 
From folk that rave and rot, 
Forsaken and forgot, 

Comes the wild wind’s refrain, 
Comes all that wailing— 
To-day as long ago, 

Long as the wind shall blow, 
Long as shall fall the snow. 


(But merry is the street, 

And merry is the hall, 

And a merry Christmas, gentles 
all!) 
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OME of the most 
charming stories of 
the Christ-child are 


also among the most 

ancient, going back at least to the second 
century. In these, the flight into Egypt 
plays a great part, and we catch something 
of the splendor of the land of the Pharaohs, 
with its age-old cities and marvelous images 
of stone. The Christ-child, with His parents, 
we are told, was in Egypt until the third 
year after His birth in Bethlehem, and the 
sudden escape from the wrath of Herod the 
king. During the early days of their sojourn 
there, as they wandered from town to town 
in the land of the Pharaohs, it befell that a 
certain maiden was married, and that, on 
the day of her wedding, she was struck 
with dumbness, so that she could utter no 
word. As she stood in the gate of the city, 
deeply afflicted and desponding, it befell that Joseph 
and his family entered the town, weary from their ‘jour- 
ney, Mother Mary earrying the child Jesus in her arms. 
The dumb bride stretched out her hands to the child, 
and took Him in her arms, and closely hugging Him, 
very often kissing Him, continually moving 
Him and pressing Him to her body. And 








Stories of the Christ-Child 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY EMRICH 


reached his body, his eves opened again, and he called 
loudly for his mother, asking for bread. 

Then his mother said, “OQ Lady Mary, now I am 
assured that the powers of God dwell in you, so that 
this child can cure children like unto Himself, as soon 








the child Jesus, hitting 
him on the right side, so 
that he cried out. And 
the moment he touched 
the child Jesus, the evil one left him and 
fled away. This same boy who struck Jesus 
was Judas Iscariot, who betrayed him to the 
Jews. And that same side, on which Judas 
struck Him, the soldier pierced with his 
spear. 
There are many very winsome and at- 
tractive stories of the following years of 
the life of Jesus, after He passed from baby- 
hood to boyhood. Thus we are told that, 
when He was seven years of age, He was on 
a certain day with other boys, His com- 
panions about the same age. They were all 
at play together, making mud-pies and mold- 
ing little clay figures of beasts and birds. 
Each boasted of his own work, trying to 
excel the others. Then Jesus said to His companions, 
“T will command these figures which I have made to 
walk.” And immediately they walked, and when He 
commanded them to return, they returned. He also 
made figures of little birds and sparrows, and when He 

commanded them to fly, they flew, and when 








straightway, as her lips touched the child, 
the string of her tongue was loosed, and she 
began to sing praises to God, who had thus 
restored her. So there was great joy among 
the inhabitants of the town that night, for 
they thought that God and His angels were 
come among them. After many wonders 
more, it is related, the holy family pro- 
ceeded to Memphis, where they saw 
Pharaoh; and. at the end of three years, 
they went northward through the desert, 
seeking to return home. 

It happened that in the desert there were 
many robbers, so that the travelers with 
their child determined to pass through at 
night; and in a certain place they came on 
a band of robbers lying asleep by the way- 
side. Two of them woke, whose names were 
Titus and Dumachus, and Titus said to 
Dumachus, “TI beseech thee let these per- 
sons pass quietly by, that our company 
may not perceive anything of them.” But 
when Dumachus refused, Titus again per- 
suaded him, saying, “TI will give thee forty 
denarii to let them pass in peace, and I 
will give thee my girdle as surety”; and 
even while speaking, he gave it to him, so 
that he might not open his mouth. Then 
the child Jesus, being then three years old, 
said to Mother Mary, ‘“ When thirty years 
are passed, Mother Mine, the Jews will 
crucify Me at Jerusalem; and these two 
thieves will be crucified with Me, Titus on 
My right hand, and Dumachus on My left, 
and Titus shall go before Me into paradise.” 
But Mother Mary said, * God forbid that 
this should be Thy lot, my Son.” 

When they were come back again to 
Bethlehem, after the death of Herod, many 
were healed by the power that went forth 
irom the Christ-child, and among those that 
were healed were many children. It hap- 
pened that. in that town, there was a cer- 
tain woman, who had two young sons. and 
both of them were sick. One of the two 








He commanded them to stand still, they 
stood still, and if He gave them food and 
water, they ate and drank. When the boys 
went home and told these things to their 
parents, their fathers warned them, saying 
that the boy Jesus was a magician, and that 
they should avoid him, and_ thereafter 
should not play with him. 

All this time, Joseph the carpenter was 
working at his trade in the town, and he 
often took the boy Jesus with him when 
he went to his work, to make gates, or milk- 
pails, or sieves, or boxes. And as often as 
Joseph had anything in his work to make 
longer or shorter, or wider or narrower, the 
boy Jesus would stretch His hand to it, and 
presently it would become longer or shorter, 
as Joseph wished to have it. Therefore he 
had no need to finish anything with his 
own hands, for, says the story, he was not 
very skilful at his carpenter’s trade. 

On a certain time, the king of Jerusalem 
sent for him, and said, “I would have thee 
make me a throne of the same dimensions 
as that place in which I commonly sit.” 
Joseph obeyed, and forthwith began the 
work, and continued two years in the king’s 
palace before he finished it. And when he 
came to fix it in its place, he found it 
wanted two spans on each side of the ap- 
pointed measure. Which, when the king 
saw, he was very angry with Joseph; and 
Joseph, afraid of the king’s anger, went to 
bed without his supper. Then the boy 
Jesus asked him what he was afraid of, 
and Joseph replied, “ Because I have lost 
my labor in the work which I have been 
about these two years.” Jesus said to him, 
“Fear not, neither be cast down; do thou 
lay hold on one side of the throne, and I 
will lay hold on the other, and we will bring 
it to its just dimensions.” And when 
Joseph had done as the boy Jesus said, and 
each of them had with strength drawn his 
side, the throne obeyed, and was brought 
to the proper dimensions of the place. 
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died, whereupon the mother, very sorrow- 
ful, took the other, who was at the point of 
death, and brought him in her arms to where 
Mother Mary was, and in a flood of tears 
she addressed herself to her, saying, “ O 
Lady, help and relieve me; for T had two sons, one of 
whom IT have just buried, and the other is at the point 
of death, therefore I pray to God, and seek favor from 
Him.” And she prayed, saving, “O Lord, Thou art 
gracious and merciful and kind; Thou gavest me two 
sons; one of them Thou hast taken to Thyself; O 
spare me this other.” ; 
Mother Mary. perceiving the greatness of her sorrow, 
was touched to the heart with pity, and said to her, 
“De thou place thy child in my child’s cradle, and 
cover him with His clothes.” ‘And as soon as she 
placed her son in the cot where the Christ-child lay, 
even though his eyes were just closing in death, as 
soon as the savor of the garments of the Christ-child 


He called loudly for his mother, asking for bread 


as they touch His garments.” The boy who was thus 
cured, says this ancient story, is the same who was 
called Bartholomew in the Gospel. 

Another woman likewise lived there, whose son was 
possessed by the evil one. This boy, named Judas, as 
often as the evil one seized him, sought to bite all 
who were near him, and if he found no one else, he 
would bite his own hands. But his mother, hearing of 
Mother Mary and her child. took her son in her 
arms, and brought him to Mother Mary. And the boy 
Judas, who was possessed of the evil one, sat down at 
the right hand of the child Jesus. And immediately, 
through the evil power, he went about to bite the 
child Jesus, and because he could not, he struck at 
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Which wonder, when they who stood by saw, 
they were astonished and praised God. The 
throne, says the story, was made of the 
same wood which was in being in Solomon’s 
time. 

On another day the boy Jesus was going out into 
the street, and seeing some boys who had gathered 
together to play, He joined Himself to their company; 
but when they saw Him, they hid themselves, leaving 
Him to seek for them. The boy Jesus came to the 
gate of a certain house, and asked some women who 
were standing there where the boys had gone. The 
women answered that there were no boys there. But 
the boy Jesus asked. “ Who are those whom ye see in 
the furnace?” And the women answered that they 
were kids of the third year. Then the boy Jesus cried 
out aloud, “Come out hither, O ye kids, to your 
shepherd!” and immediately the boys came forth like 
kids, and leaped about Him. And when the women 
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saw it they were exceedingly amazed, and trembled. 
And when the women besought Him, the boy Jesus 
said, “ Come hither, O boys, and play!” And imme- 
diately in the presence of the women the kids were 
changed, and returned into the shape of boys. 

Once in the springtime, when the almonds were in 
blossom, the boy Jesus gathered the other boys to- 
gether at play, and ranked them as though He had 
been a king. For they spread their garments on the 
ground for Him to sit upon, and, plaiting a crown 
oi flowers, they set it on His head, and stood on His 
right and left, like the guards of a king. And if any 
one happened to pass by they took him by force, and 
said, “Come hither, and pay honor to the king, that 
you may have a prosperous journey!” 

While they were doing these things, there came cer- 
tain men, carrying a boy upon a couch; for this boy 
had gone out with his companions to the mountain 
to gather sticks, and had there found a partridge’s 
nest, and when he put his hand in to take out the 
eggs, a serpent bit him, so that he cried out for help 
to his companions, who, when they came, found him 
lying like one dead upon the earth. So the neighbors 
came and took him, carrying him back to the town. 

But when they came to the place where the boy 
Jesus was sitting enthroned as a king, with the other 
boys standing about Him as His ministers, the -boys 
made haste to meet him who had been bitten by the 
serpent, and said to those who were carrying him, 
“Come and pay your respects to the king!” But when, 
by reason of their sorrow for the boy they were carry- 
ing as one dead, they refused to come, the boys 
dragged them, forcing them to come against their will. 
And when they came to the boy Jesus, He asked them 
why they were carrying the boy. And when they an- 
swered that a serpent had bitten him. Jesus said to 
the boys, “ Let us go and kill the serpent.” 

But when the parents of the boy desired to be ex- 
cused, because their son lay at the point of death, the 
boys made answer and said, “ Did you not hear what 
the king said, ‘let us go and kill the serpent!’ and 
will you not obey Him?” So they brought the couch 
back again, whether they would or not. And when 
they were come to the nest, Jesus said to the boys, 
“Ts this the serpent’s lurking-place?” They said that 
it was. Then the boy Jesus calling to the serpent, it 
presently came forth and submitted to Him, and He 
said to it, “ Go and suck out all the poison which thou 
hast infused into that boy!” So the serpent crawled 
to the boy, and took away all its poison again. Then 
the boy Jesus rebuked the serpent, so that it immedi- 
ately burst asunder and died. As He touched the boy 
with His hand to restore him to his former health, and 
when he began to cry, Jesus said, “‘ Cease crying, for 
hereafter thou shalt be My disciple.” And this is that 
Simon the Canaanite who is mentioned in the Gospel. 
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On another day, 
Joseph the carpenter 
sent his son James to 
gather sticks, and the 
boy Jesus went with 
him. And as James be- 
gan to gather wood, a 
venomous viper bit him, 
so that he began to cry 
and make a noise. Then 
Jesus, seeing him in this 
condition, came and blew 
on the place where the 
viper had bitten him, and 
it was instantly well. 

Again, on a_ certain 
day, the boy Jesus was 
with some boys who 
were playing on _ the 
housetop, and one of the 
voys fell down and was 
killed. Thereupon the 
other boys all ran away, 
and Jesus was left alone 
on the housetop. Then 
the boy’s relations 
gathered together, and 
said to Jesus, ‘ Thou 
didst throw our son down 
from the housetop.” 
And when He denied it, 
they cried out, ‘* Our son 
is dead, and this is he 
who killed him.” But 
the boy Jesus replied to 
them, “Do not charge 
Me with a crime, of 
which you are not able 
to convict Me, but let us 
go ask the boy himself, 
who will bring the truth 
to light.” Then going 
down, Jesus stood over 
the dead boy, and said 
with a loud. voice, “ Zei- 
nun, Zeinun, who threw 
thee down from_ the 














housetop?” And the 
dead boy answered, 
“Thou didst not throw 
me, down, but such a one 
did.” And when the boy Jesus bade those who stood 
by take notice of these words, they all praised God for 
this great wonder. 

There are many other stories of the divine boy, as 
He grew in years and stature, and in favor with God 


Jesus said, 


“Is this the serpent’s lurking-place?” 


and man, and one of these tells in detail the story of 
His coming to the temple when He was twelve years 
old, and of the questions He put to the Rabbis and the 
answers He made to them; but for the present this 
must suffice. 
























































By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


THREE kings go riding into town, 
Under the fading sky; 

At dusk into small Bethlehem town 
Three kings go riding by. 





Dim men upon dim camels there, 
As in a dream of old; 

The tang of myrrh across the air; 
A wavering glint of gold. 


And all the folk come running out— 
They look so dim and high— 

From the gray doors the folk run out, 
To see the kings go by. 


Silent they stand out in the lane; 
Along the fading ground, 

The camels’ hoofs strike thick and plain. 
It is the only sound. 


And after, not a word is spoke. 
They draw the latch and sigh. 

It is not oft that humble folk 
Do see three kings go by. 


Three kings ride into Bethlehem town, 
They ride from far and far; 

Three kings go riding into town, 
Accompanied by a star. 
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BY EDWARD KINGSTON 


You walked in Aready at the world’s dawn, 
And all its wonder passed into your heart 
And made it an enchanted place apart— 
A sunlit meadow, pure as dews of morn, 
Lyric as the songs that once were borne 
From out the dusk of immemorial groves, when art 
Was still a hymn of joy, before the mart 
Had made its innocence a thing outworn. 


















You walked in antique pastures, sweet with thyme, 
And all their sweetness fell into your soul 
And made of it a cloister where the dole 

Of life sounds faintly as a distant chime 

Heard through the blossom-burdened evening air 

Of some still countryside, when Spring is there. 
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The Fulfilment of the Pact 
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DON’T like that 
*2 sort of thing,” Rul- 
ledge said, “and I 
never did. Be- 
sides, I aon’t be- 
lieve it ever hap- 
| pens.” 

Rulledge was no 
doubt the severer, 
because he was visibly not quite well; 
he was purplish under the eyes, and 
yellowish in them; he gave other 
signs of being liverish, in the nervous- 
ness which pervaded his drowsiness 
and the irascibility which mixed 
with his torpor. When he pulled 
himself out of that he resented the 
effect, as if it had come from some 
outside molestation. He had lost his 
appetite, and as he usually ate when 
other men smoked, he now moved his 
hands aimlessly as if he would natu- 
rally have had a sandwich in them, 
and did not quite make out not 
having one. 

Minver forbore, provisionally, at 
least, to joke him, and I preferred, as 
always, to listen, finding my account 
in that rather than in disputing. It 
was Wanhope who ventured a modi- 
tied dissent from Rulledge’s opin- 
ion. 

“T’m not sure,’ 
with his remote smile, 
never happens.” 

“Why aren’t you sure?” Rulledge 
demanded, fiercely. ‘Did you ever 
know it to happen?” 

“ Because,” Wanhope answered the 
first half of the demand, “I think it 
would be unphilosophic to deny any- 
thing; and because I’ve just said 
that I’ve known it to happen. That 
is, if human credibility goes for any- 
thing.” 

“You mean Mrs. Ormond’s believ- 
ing it happened?” Minver  sug- 
gested. ‘In her case I should say 
that human credibility didn’t go for 
anything.” 

Rulledge seemed satisfied with this, 
and merely looked at Wanhope, as if 
to say, “ Well, what do you think of 
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he said, gently, 
“that it 








appointedly round the draperies of the 
Turkish room at the club where we 
were sitting after dinner. 

“Tt wouldn’t be in these curtains, 
anyhow,” Minver interpreted. “If it 
was in the library at all it would be 
in the reading-room, so that nobody 
would read it.” 

Rulledge drew a long sigh of pa- 

_ tient suffering. ‘ Don’t get down to 
business on my account, Wanhope. / 
don’t want to know where she first 
saw him.” 

“Well, that she couldn’t say, ex- 
actly,” Wanhope responded surpris- 
ingly instant to the prompting. “ It 
seems, according to her story, that 
their agreement was for the earliest 
possible meeting after the death of 
either. She had made them let her go 
alone into the room where his bedy 
was lying, and she saw Ormond stand- 
ing there at the head and looking 
down into the face with a smile of 
peculiar interest which he explained 
when he glanced up at her. ‘I seem 
to be looking at myself in one of those 
old mirrors where the glass is all 
blurred and clouded so that it gives 
back your image weakly, like a me- 
tallic surface. Of course it’s I, or was 
I” He looked up at her again as if 
for confirmation, and she saw the 
familiar gay light in his eyes, which 
she would have called teasing if he 
had been alive. Even as it was she 
could not help taking a tone of pro- 
visional severity with him. She knew 
that she stood in the presence of his 
disembodied spirit, but somehow she 
was not awed by it as she felt she 
ought to be. She said: ‘Of course 
it’s you, Ormond, or it was. But—is 
this you?’ 

“He seemed to know that she 
meant his spirit, and he answered, 
“Yes, this is really 1’; and he went 
on to say, as if he were answering a 
question she had asked: ‘It wasn’t 
altogether easy to manage. ‘They 
didn’t openly object when I proposed 
it, but they didn’t conceal—I don’t 
suppose they could have concealed; 











that?” 

Wanhope smiled a little more ap- 
proximately. “ Generally speaking, I 
should agree with you, Minver. The 
thing that gives me pause is the fact that she didn’t 
want to believe it herself.” : 

“Why didn’t she want to believe it?” Rulledge. in- 
quired, as from personal injury. “It would have 
given her consequence with any one else she got to 
believe it.” 

“As nearly as I could make out she was afraid it 
was true, and she didn’t want to believe it on that 
account,” Wanhope amicably explained. 

“The wonder to me is,” Minver said in the silence 
of Rulledge, “ that she ever consented to anything of 
the kind, if she ever did.” 

“Well, there,” Wanhope admitted, “I only_have her 
word again. But it’s a thing that’s often been done, 
I faney, and in those exaltations of Ormond’s, those 
accesses of joy which used to distress her, he would 
be very likely to urge her to the agreement. He would 
do it, if you please, playfully, mockingly, ironically: 
you know his way with her; it charmed her as well 
as teased her.” 

“How many people,” Rulledge asked, with the air 
of wishing to be mathematically exact, ‘“‘do you sup- 
pose have agreed with one another, to come back after 
death and tell the survivor what it’s like?” 

“It ought to be made one of the most imperative 
questions in the census,” Minver chuckled, and Wan- 
hope answered, gently: . 

“Many more than have kept their agreement; but 
there’s no question that some people do enter into such 
an agreement.” 

“Well, then, I should say they were fools,” Rul- 
ledge puffed out, rising as if to go for something to 
eat, but remembering that he had no appetite, and so 
sitting down again. 

“That fact wouldn’t take Mrs. Ormond out of the 
category.” Minver stuffed his pipe, and lighted it, 
and settled himself comfortably to smoke. 

“What does rather surprise me is that Ormond 
should want to go in for it; unless, as | understand 
it, he was dotty in those last rapturous days.” 

No one else openly incited Wanhope, and now I 


““You’re not sure that you are living yet; you can’t prove 


asked, ‘“ How soon after his death, did she say, he 
appeared ?” 

““Why, very soon.” Wanhope struck his cigar ash 
off on the rim of his coffee cup, and peered into its 
dregs as if reading mystery in the grounds. 

“ How soon?” I urged. 

“The morning after his death—the time when we 
most long to have our dead prove themselves alive. 
He appeared several times, as if to assure her of 
his veridicality, but after the third day—she was quite 
sure of the third day—he never appeared.” 

“That was curious,” I commented. 

“ Yes, I thought it interesting,’ Wanhope consented. 

“TI don’t know,” Minver smoked out, “that your 
thinking it interesting differences it from all the other 
things you think so. How was it particularly sig- 
nificant ?” 

“It’s a good while since I read the Phedo, but 
doesn’t Plato believe that the spirits who return after 
death are those earthbound souls who have lately left 
this world?” 

“Tf I remember his point, it is that the returning 
spirits are earthbound in the sense of being materia}- 
minded, and are exiles in the finer ether of the other 
world.” I suggested rather than offered this, and 
Wanhope accepted my suggestion. 

“T don’t know but you’re right. Perhaps I’ve got 
my Plato and my Swedenborg mixed. But I’m pretty 
sure of my Swedenborg. You know how, according to 
his account, the angels appointed to waken the dead 
usually come to perform their office and bring the dead 
man to his full spiritual consciousness within three 
days after dissolution.” 

Minver answered for himself. “ No, 1 don’t know,” 
and I tacitly assented with Rulledge to an equal 
ignorance. 

“We ought to have the book here, in the library, 
his Heaven and Hell, but we probably haven’t; it’s 
strange how his books seem, with all their scientific, 

~ as well as psychological, interest, so strictly confined 
to the small sect of his followers.” He leoked dis- 
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there don’t seem to be concealments 
it” here—that they were a little sur- 

prised I should wish it till I ex- 

plained how solemnly we had always 
promised each other. They have just left me. I wish 
you could have seen them, Jenny; they would have 
been much more convincing, though I don’t suppose 
you doubt me.’ 

“Still, it was as if he were bantering or teasing, 
but sweetly, tenderly, as ne did when they were at 
their best together. She told me that she felt such 
a perfect understanding with him that these things 
and all the rest passed between them without the 
agency of words. She merely had to think, and it 
was as if she spoke; and she knew what he thought 
without his speaking, as it happens with people. 
sometimes, when they are in the most absolute union; 
she said she had noticed it while he was living, and 
it did not puzzle her now.” 

“1 suppose,” I ventured, “ that if there is anything 
of spiritual life, such as our present mood is taking 
for granted, that’s one of its intimations.” 

Rulledge brutally ignored my banality. “Go on!” 
he commanded Wanhope, who first replied to me: 

“Yes, undoubtedly; and all through this meeting 
with Ormond his wife said she did not feel stranger— 
more shivery, she called it—-with him than she used 
to feel in those weird moments of his joyous rapture 
that summer. She had her curiosity active at every 
point and she asked. ‘Who were they, and where did 
they leave you, and when? and he said, ‘Why, I 
couldn’t tell you who they were except that they came 
to waken me; or give you the where or when; it’s 
been rather like a dream, all simultaneity and 
ubiquity.” 

“Not that she used those words?” Minver objected. 

“No; the sense of them,” Wanhope consented. “ She 
knew what he meant. And now she came at him with 
the hunger that was in both their minds when they 
promised that he or she, whichever died first, should 
return and assure the other that he or she was still 
alive and, if possible, say what the new life was iike. 
What he answered now was something like this: that 
he was so recently conscious that he had not yet made 
out his environment. In fact, he hadn’t inquired 





ebout it. He knew that he was away from time and 
was in eternity. but he was not aware of any change 
in himself that had been effected by his new condi- 
tions. She made out by what remained in his thought 
that he was not impatient to know about the condi- 
tions. and did not share her impatience. He seemed 
to think that the fact of his being still alive was 
enough, and when she pleaded with him, ‘ But don’t 
you understand how anxious I must be for every de- 
tail’ he was very sweet and kind, but he appeared 
absent, preoccupied; and when she pressed him with 
her anxiety he answered that he could not be clear 
about what would be because there was no future in 
eternity, and he said, ‘I’m in eternity, now, you 
know.’ 

“*Ves, ] know you are,’ she said, ‘ but I’m in time, 
and you must try to tell me as if you were in time, 
too.’ 

“He smiled, and she was afraid he was going to 
tease her, but he promised he would try, and he ex- 
plained that it was only his strong 
love for her that had prevailed over 
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and that the race has not known from the beginning 
of time? It isn’t reasonable.’ But she came back at 
him with: ‘You said everything was instantaneous 
with you now. You have only got to will it and 
then you will know it.’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘one thing 
I’ve found out is that there are other wills than mine 
here. Besides, I haven’t put my mind wholly on it.’ 
‘Then put your mind on it,’ she said. And we can 
all,’ Wanhope commented, “imagine just how she 
said it.” Her way seemed to amuse Ormond at first; 
then he explained, gently: *If I did that I should 
lose you. I am holding you here with all my strength 
of soul, and I can’t part with any of it in willing 
something else.’ 

*Then she felt a frantic perversity seizing her. 
‘And is this all? You barely know that you are 
living?’ He seemed very sad at that and he said: 
‘We used to think that would be all we wanted to 
know. ‘But it isn’t!’ she came back, rebelliously. 
‘Youre not sure tliat you are living yet; you can’t 


‘That is because you are still in time; but we are 
in eternity.’ A 

*“* And what have you gained by dying?’ she asked 
him. ‘How much better off are you than I am? How 
much more do you know? 

“He said, with a solemnity which she didn’t remem- 
ber in him, ‘I am absolutely sure now that life as 
you have it on earth is not a trick of the Giver. That 
it’s a pledge. ‘That it’s a promise in itself that life 
will never be taken away.’ 

“*That’s nothing,’ she told him. ‘Lots of people 
on earth believe that.’ 

“* Yes, but we here absolutely know it.’ 

“Then she followed him up. ‘How do you know 
it?” And he said, * By being.’ 

“That vexed her, it seems; I suppose it might, and 
she came at him again, ‘ Now you’re teasing,’ and then 
things began to be very strange. An immense multi- 
tude—she thought of the heavenly host—drifted be- 
tween her and Ormond, as if warningly, like shapes of 

mist. When they thinned away, and 
she could see him more clearly, she 





the law in their meeting at all. It had 
been granted, apparently to his weak- 
ness, after hesitation on the part of 
the people that had come to waken 
him. That was the way he expressed 
it, and when she asked him what 
people, and why they objected, he an- 
swered, as if this would be perfectly 
simple, too, that they did not want him 
to delay choosing his friends among 
those who would now be coming to 
him. 

“What impressed her throughout 
their talk was that it was exactly like 
the way they talked together when he 
was alive with her here, and she was 
no more awed by him than ever she 
was.” 

‘It must have been mighty little, 
then,” Minver put in. 

Wanhope smiled. “She even noted 
the fact to him, at their next meeting, 
saying she knew perfectly well that 
he was dead, and yet she was not 
afraid. That made him smile, and he 
said, Why, he was just exactly as he 
always was; he wouldn’t have had time 
to change himself, and the different 
conditions would not change him. She 
urged. Yes, but he was an apparition; 
and he said, Oh no, she was the ap- 
parition, and that she was now in the 
spirit with him. He told her to look 
round and say whether she recognized 
her environment: and then she found 
herself in quite a_ different place. 
There began to be other people— 
her mother, and a sister that had been 
dead a long time. and the little one 
that she and Ormond had lost. She 
knew that they were not in this life, 
but she talked with him as easily and 
familiarly as if they were. When she 
asked Ormond if he did not see them 
he said, No, he supposed they were 
sent to her: it was too soon yet for 
him; he would probably not be allowed 
to converse with any of their spirits 
till she returned to the body, and those 
who had wakened him should come back 
and give other spirits leave to address 
him. He told her to ask those others 
if she seemed like an apparition to 
them; but when she turned to question 
them they were gone. He suggested 
that perhaps this was because her mind 
had ceased to dwell on them; but he 
offered the notion not as a fact, only as 
a probability. If that was so, she said, 
she should never let him go. for she 
should keep her mind fast on him. 








asked, ‘Do you suppose they know 
how and why?’, He said he did. ‘ Then 
I am going to ask them,’ she said. 

“He seemed to make, ‘ Better not,’ 
but she was determined, and_ she 
waited till those shapes came drift- 
ing back—it seemed as if she had 
willed them back—and she felt her- 
self trying to ask them, but she 
could not, and she remembered that 
apparitions here must be spoken to 
before they can speak, and that if 
she were an apparition there the rule 
would hold with her, and she screamed 
(but not in sound) to Ormond, *‘ Make 
them speak to me!’ 

“*They mustn’t,’ he said. ‘ Besides, 
it won’t be long now.’ ‘Do you mean 
in your count or mine,’ she asked him, 
and he said, ‘In both,’ and she felt a 
mighty gladness, and she clamored, but 
always soundlessly, ‘Oh, shall I be 
with you soon? Why can’t I stay 
now? Why can’t I kill myself? Vl 
do it! I can’t bear to be parted from 
you. Why shouldn’t we all do it? 
Why should it be wrong?’ He seemed 
to be thinking, and then he answered, 
‘It’s an offense against the order of 
things.’ ‘Oh, pshaw! the order of 
things!’ she said. ‘I guess if that’s 
all, it won’t keep me. As soon as I 
get back—’ ‘Hush!’ he said. She 
asked, ‘Do you suppose I should be 
punished for it—kept from you here? 
I shouldn’t care for anything else.’ 
‘There doesn’t seem to be anything 
like punishment,’ he said, ‘though I 
don’t know exactly. But there’s conse- 
quence. If you interrupt the universal 
order there’s confusion—disease that 
you have to recover from.’ He seemed 
to be listening while he spoke, and to 
be reporting something he was _ hear- 
ing. After a moment he said, as if 
from himself, ‘You must go now,’ and 
she said at first, ‘I shall not go,’ and 
then: ‘ Well, I will go and I will wait; 
it won’t be long. But don’t you 
change!’ He said: ‘I faney we change 
more slowly here than there. We have 
so much eternity!’ He laughed at his 
phrase, as if it travestied saying ‘So 
much time,’ and said, ‘ Good-by, dear,’ 
and she put her arms round his neck 
and laid her cheek against his, and it 
was as if their souls melted into each 
other. 

“Then when the parting began and 
she felt herself losing him she said: 
‘Wait! There is something else I 








That, he said, was how she was with 
him now. The first thing in his thought 
when he woke was the promise they had 
made each other, and his thought was 
as if it were his entire being, so that 
his will prevailed to call her to this meeting. ‘ But 
you came te me, she insisted, and he said, It had to 
appear so; but she was really in the spiritual world 
and not he in the material. Then she was somehow 
aware of a total change: they were no longer in the 
room where he had lain dead; the bier was gone, with 
the red and yellow leaves and the asters and goldenrod 
which she dressed it with. 

She tried again, following him with what she felt 
like a mental pressure, to make him yield her some 
sort of satisfactory account of himself, but he pro- 
tested his ignorance. * You know as much as I do, 
he kept telling her. ‘It ism’t three days yet since 
1 died, and how could T make sure, since I was wak- 
ened an hour ago, of all the things I have not known, 


‘‘Well, then, I should say they were fools,” Rulledge puffed out 


prove it. Unless you can tell me something about 
eternity and infinity and all that I shall not believe 
you are living. Without that it’s nothing but a 
mockery and worse than nothing, your coming back 
or making me come to you, as you prefer to think. 
If I’m there, and we can talk together, why can’t you 
tell me?” 

“Then he answered, * Because I don’t know,’ and 
when she insisted, ‘When shall you know? he said: 
‘I don’t know. But I am satisfied; the first thing 
that we seem to have given us here is patience. 
We are sure we are alive and we feel that our 
life is everlasting. The hurry is over. We can 
wait.’ 

“*7 can’t wait,’ she said she told him, and he said, 


wanted to ask! The Power and the 
Glory— And he seemed to answer: 
‘I haven’t seen them yet any more 
than on earth. But now I know the 
Love.’ ‘Yes, yes—she tried to hold 
him—* but that lifelong fear?’ ‘It’s gone,’ she felt him 
answer. ‘There is only trust, perfect trust,’ and he 
said something more, but she could not remember in 
words just what, only it consoled her beyond expres- 
sion, though she clung to him for a word more. ‘ And 
our quarrels, when we used to say such cruel things 
to each other: have you forgiven me as I have for- 
given you?’ And he said, ‘ Forgiveness wasn’t for us. 
That which gave us our possibilities of evil forgave 
us our evil.’ At that she felt an immense joy, an 
absolute content, and when she had finished trying to 
tell me about it she said, ‘Then we parted, and I’ve 
never been parted from him since!’ ” 

“Poor old Ormond,” Minver said. “ Well, I sup- 
pose he was fond of her.” 
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Matilda Jone Sophia Payne , 
YF egeal rights an advocate, 
Dith fell intent her powers bent 
The deeds of maz to emulate ;. 
A calling stern chose she to earz 
Dhe realms Sf wasceulinity. 
“TU Livy toll ow every sozl ,” 
Qyoth she ,“ tx this. Viceutt)*” 


Being ye tale of ye strange conduct of 
ove Jane Pave and of her undong 
by fearless Prudence Long 3 
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2 “As wy vames Jane, 111 make it plain 
A woman of ability 
A place can gai 22 saws dowatr 
With credit avd facility . 
4 mean to ride ye covunte-y~side 
Around this very Christmas Eve 
And chatse. and coach well I approach 
And of their surplus gold relteve .” 


































Dow» Laurel Lave ,with creak and strain, ' 
The “Boston Post” coach rumbled ; 

Delt wrapped in furs her passengers 
Sang, chatted ,svored avd grumbled . 

"Neath Gallows Oak tv sable cloak , 
A silent figure watted 

Which ill did bode unto _ye load #4 
Of travelers belated. wy ae 














4 J? curt command of “fold up! Stand /” 

Delivered with ferocity , 

ly accents grim though feminine , 
Bespoke Jane Paywes precocity 

‘Gnto ye road ye coaches load 
Descended wrth agility 

And forth a board of treasures poured 
Dith well-assamed civility . 


*T was anyple, yet but served to whet 
Y* Lighwaydame’s cupidety . 
“Male robbers bold but seldom bold 
Foe ransom , sech stugidety 
Dispels iv hosts ye idle Boasts ,” 
HY Quah she,“ of masculinity . 
Bl! | A ransom fat I'L) force from that 
Doung student of Divinity .” 
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Among ye throng was Prudence Long, 
LA maid of passing pulchritude ; 
Enraged » She viewed Janes attttude 
Avd forward stepped with fortitude. 
“Yow smear old cat! Dot fancy that ,” 
Creed she, “weth such temerity 
AAnd guile you cary, this poor young man 
Treat with such harsh severity /” 


4 Then forth she drew her hat-pin trize 
Dich such zmmpetuuostty 

Jane took to flight » geutte White Wet i fright, 
Before such weld ferocity / 

The craven crowd wth praise Was loud ; 

G The young Divine, with eloguence, 

U. Vowed Prue bis bride that Christmas-tide 
Z , Des meant to be by Drovedence . 







Wsich cloth Bat show what wise wen know, 
"Tis womans proper realy, 

Toe rule supreme , with mans esteer , 
When Love ts at the helm. 
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MR. JIMPSONBERRY’S SCHEME 


as Y dear,” said Mr. Jimpsonberry, “as you are 

NM cites aware, Christmas is approaching, 

and it has occurred to me that we might 

make jt happier for all hands if we indulged in a little 

more team play than usual. Have you decided what 
you are going to give me for a Christmas present?” 

“Why, yes, John,” said Mrs. Jimpsonberry. “ But 
really I don’t know that I want to tell you what it is.” 

* Well, of course you needn’t if you don’t want to,” 
returned Jimpsonberry; “ but think it over, my love, 
think it over. Of course I shall be delighted with it 
whatever it is, but, after all, I might not really want 
it. You know how sometimes those who love us best 
send us little remembrances that we have no par- 
ticular use for and that sooner or later find their 
way into the attic.” 

“That is very true, John dear, very true,” said 
Mrs. Jimpsonberry. ‘“ Perhaps you are right. I—I’ve 
been saving up all the vear for your Christmas, put- 
ting by a penny here and a penny there out of my 
allowance, and I was going to get you one of those 
twenty-five-doliar rain-coats.” 

“Fine!” said Jimpsonberry. “ Mighty fine! They 
are very swell, those raglan rain-coats; but, after all, 
you know I really don’t need one. I was going to 
buy you a fifteen-dollar silver-mounted manicure set.” 

“Lovely,” said Mrs. Jimpsonberry. “ But now I 
see the wisdom of your plan. I don’t really think it 
would be well for you to give it to me, because mother 
is going to send me one, and duplicates are so hard 
to dispose of at anything like their real value.” 

“Good!” said Jimpsonberry. “ Now here is my 
scheme: You were going to spend twenty-five dollars 
on me and [ was going to spend fifteen dollars on you, 
making forty dollars altogether, and nobody any better 
off in the end. Now 1 propose to compromise the 
whole thing. You give me your twenty-five dollars 
and I'll give you my fifteen, and the difference, ten 
dollars, we can use to repair the leak in the roof for 
cur mutual benefit.” 

Mrs. Jimpsonberry’s face took on a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“That sounds right, John,” she said, ‘ but—er— 
where does the ten dollars come from?” 

“Oh,” said Jimpsonberry, “you can take it out 

















LVL RASTUS: Honey, rf SHOLY LOOKS LIKE IT’S ER GWINE TO BE A PURE W'ITE CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR, ' 


ALL RIGHT, ALL RIGHT. 


poetry, a useful gift would be a good-sized sate, suit- 
able for the writing of sonnets, with a smail sponge 
attached, so that after writing them he may rub them 
out. 

For a kindly neighbor who last year sent your small 
boy a tin trumpet for Christmas, a suitable reciprocal 
gift for his little ones would be a couple of snare-drums 
and a siren whistle. If he has several children, add a 
few clarinets and trombones for each. 

A rather ingenious series of gifts for the domestic 
assistants in a suburban home would be a number of 
checks tor suins according to your means payable six 
months hence, payment on which may be stopped in 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS? 


of your twenty-five, and then, you see, we'll break even. 
Yowll have fifteen dollars left, and so will I; each 
will have made a present to the other, and the roof 
will be repaired as our mutual contribution to the 
Christmas joy.” 

And the good lady sat up all night with a pad and 
pencil trying to figure the thing out. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YULETIDE 

A Goop present for a boy at college to give to his 
father on Christmas Day is a tailor’s bill receipted in 
full. This has the double value of being extremely 
unusual and an undoubted surprise to the recipient, 
causing much merriment and joy in the household, 

For a cook of literary inclinations who has a bad 
habit of neglecting the steak on the range for the 
joys of poetry, an appropriate and probably suggestive 
gift would be a pocket volume of Burns or Browning, 
or a portrait of Joan of Are burning at the stake. 

An excellent gift for a neighbor who borrows eggs 
and milk at least three times a week without ever 
thinking of returning them would be an egg-beater or 
a cream-separator. This should be labeled, ‘ Many 
Happy Returns.” 

A pleasant little Christmas attention for your hired 
man would be a comfortable divan or a morris chair 
placed in the eellar at a convenient distance between 
the coal-bin and the furnace, so that he may keep his 
eye on the latter during the dark days of the winter 
without unduly taxing his energies. 

A touching gift for a school-boy to give to his 
school-master who is given to the use of the ruler or 
the trunk-strap for disciplinary purposes would be a 
small paddle, with the blade richly upholstered in red 
plush. 

For a rich uncle an inexpensive yet very suggestive 
present would be a handsomely engraved blank check 
with the name of his bank engrossed upon it, the whole 
inclosed in a border of holly-berries and mistletoe, with 
the illuminated motto spread diagonally across the face, 
“When This You See Remember Me.” 

For a son who spends most of his time writing 


ease the recipients decide to leave you in the lurch 
immediately after having received their Christmas 
benefits. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS OF THE RURAL 
PHILOSOPHER 
Tue feller thet tries to balance up his Christmas 
accounts ain’t the sort of feller thet reckons the good- 
will of a goin’ concern at any consid’rable figger. 
When a feller comes to me witha long face and 
tells me thet he’s come out behind on Christmas 1 


“THAT'S A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. Dip YOU DRAW IT 
YOURSELF ?” 

“ WELL, TEACHER HELPED ME A LITTLE, BUT I SHARP- 
ENED THE PENCIL.” 
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generally figger it out thet thet’s abaout where he 
belongs. 

They say nobody loves a fat man, but ez fer me 
Santa Claus allers looks pretty good, spite o’ thet 
equator o’ his’n. 

It’s one o’ the wise pervisions o’ Nature, my son, 
thet they hain’t never yet been a stockin’ so small it 
wouldn’t hold a nice fat Christmas check, pervided 
some one had a mind to put one into it. 

When a feller’s goin’ through this life with a grouch 
on everythin’ in sight his Christmas absence is a 
derned sight more desirable then his Christmas 
presence. 

When I see a nice gal with rosy cheeks and smilin’ 
lips and a sort of a wink in her eye standin’ under 
a sprig o’ mistletoe, it beats me how anybody can 
say he don’t believe in Christmas. 

I don’t believe in a man’s ever deceivin’ his wife, 
but I guess we’ll hafter fergive the feller thet pre- 
tends to be supprized with the ear-tabs she’s been 
makin’ fer his Christmas all fall, when he’s known 
all along whut she was goin’ to give him. 

The feller thet sets out to destroy a child’s belief 
in Santa Claus had oughter be dern sure beforehand 
thet he’s goin’ to be able to step in and take the old 
boy’s place hisself. 

Allers be kind to the postman at Christmas, Hiram. 
They ain’t never no tellin’ but what when New Year 
comes mebbe he’ll throw away some o’ them bills 
thet *1l1 be comin’ your way the fust o’ the month. 

Santa Claus is a pretty human sort of a feller, 
but all the same he’s the only feller I ever heerd on 
thet didn’t care to be seen givin’ things away. 

The toughest luck I ever had in my life, Jedediah, 
was some years ago when I seed the prettiest girl in 
town standin’ under a sprig o’ mistletoe and me with 
a cracked lip. 


WHAT HE WANTED 


SoME one asked him please to say 

What he’d like on Christmas Day. 

“Don’t want nothin’,” Tommy said, 

As he shook his tousled head, 

“ *Cept 

A train 0’ choo-choo cars; pound o’ chocolate cigars; 
box or two of candied dates; pair o’ nickel -roller- 
skates; lot o’ soldiers made o’ tin and a camp to keep 
’em in; soldier suit that I can wear, an’ a talkin’ polar 
bear; seven pounds o’ chewin’-gum; trumpet and a 
big bass drum; bag o’ marbles and some tops, and 
a box o’ lollipops; ‘lectric road with Pullman train; 
searf-pin and a watch and chain; scroll-work buzz- 
saw and a box full o’ red-and-yeller socks; set 0’ 
books that tefl about how we knocked the Injuns out; 
fishin’-pole and line and flies; Injun-clubs for exercise; 
Boston bull; a motor bike for a whiz along the pike; 
airyplane that I can fly like a kite up in the sky— 

Rather guess,” said he, “ ahem— 

I can get along on them.” 

CARLYLE SMITH. 


NO HELP 
“T apmir that the architecture of this house is some- 
thing fierce,” said the agent, “ but just see how handy 
the place is—only a stone’s throw from the station.” 
“T see it is,’ said Tompkins, wearily, “but Pm 
such a rotten shot it wouldw’t-he any satisfaction to 
me.” 


A MISERABLE GRAFTER 

“Tat looks like some crib to crack,” said the first 
burglar to his pal as they passed a suburban mansion. 

“None o’ that for me,” said the pal. “One of the 
biggest grafters in the United States lives there.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the first burglar. 

“T broke in there once and he caught me wit’ the 
goods on,” said the pal. “I had to pay him fifteen 
dollars to let me go.” 
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We were a crew of what you please: 
Men with the lust of gold gone mad, 
Dutch and Yankee and Portuguese, 
With a nigger or two from Trinidad, 
The scum of the Caribbees: 
Outbound, outbound for a treasure ground, 
A pirate isle no man had found, 
A long-lost isle in the Southern Seas, 
An isle of the Southern Seas. 


We sailed our ship by a chart we bore, 
The parchment script of a buccaneer* 
Whose skeleton, found on a Carib shore, 
Had kept its secret for many a year, 

Locked in a buckle of belt it wore. 
And the dim chart told of buried gold, 
A hidden harbor and pirate hold, 
On an isle that seamen touched no more, 
That sailors knew no more. 


We were a crew of Devil-may-care, , 
Who staked our lives on a bit of scrawl; 
Who diced each other for lot and share 
Or ever we hoisted a sail at all, 
Or the brine made wet our hair. 
At last, with a hail for calm or gale, 
The wind of adventure in our sail, 
We piped up anchor and did our dare, 
Steered for the island there. 


From Porto Bello to Isle of France, 

And thence South East our chart read plain: 
We followed the route of old Romance, 

The plate-ship route of the Spanish Main, 
The old, wild route of Chance. 

Black Beard sailed it and Jean Lafitte; 

And Drake and Morgan, and many a fleet 
Of pillage once that led the dance, 
Spain’s golden-galleon dance. 


Moidores, guineas, and pieces-of-eight, 
Doubloons, round as the waxing moon: 
All the wealth that they sacked as freight 

















In the good old days of the picaroon 
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Treasure [rove 
By Madison Cawein 
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We dreamed of soon and late, 
And gems of the East, of which the least 
Would grace a Khan’s or a Caliph’s feast, 
And chest on chest of Spanish plate, 
Great chésts of Spanish plate. 


The wind blew fair from Panama, 
For a month the wind blew fair and free. 
We steered our ship by the gold we saw 
In the far-off script of a century, 
Wherein men knew no law. 
; We held to our course for better or worse, 
Now with a song and now with a curse, 
According to the lots we’d draw, 
Rum or the lots we’d draw. 


We had not reckoned on Destiny— 

And him all seamen dread, they say— 
That captain, old in infamy, 

Who holds to Heli till the Judgment Day, 
And takes of earth his fee. 

Oh, black and black is the South Sea track 

Of the skeleton captain, Yellow Jack, 
Who sweeps with his fleshless crew the sea, 
The hurricane-haunted sea. 


Six weeks we lay in the doldrums, dead, 
Six weeks, that rotted us with delay, 
Till a gale sprang up and drove us ahead, 
Out of our course, for a week and a day, 
Till we thought we were Dutchman-led. 
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When the gale was done, why, one by one, 
The scurvy took us, every son, 

And mutiny out of it all was bred, 

Mutiny then was bred. 


When there on our bow we sighted shore, 
A wild crag, circled of cloud and sea, 
Our pirate Isle, where ceaselessly 
The rock-fanged surf kept up its roar, 
Round a towering rock and tree, 
Where the chart was marked that the gold should be: 
Cliffs that the sea fowl clamored o’er, 
With the dragging seaweed hoar. 


A smudge of mist and a gleam that died, 
And a muttering down below, 
And night was on us at a stride, 
And, God! how it came to blow! 
And a man went o’er the side: 
Then fore and aft of our crazy craft 
Corposants glimmered and Madness laughed, 
And a voice from the Island wild replied, 
A demon voice replied. 


Three nights and days of the hurricane’s rage— 
What curse now held us off? 

We never would win to an anchorage, 
We thought, when, ho! with a scoff 

The Island thundered, “‘ Come, take your wage ’”’— 
And lo! that night by the thin moonlight 
We found our ship in a bay or bight 

That seemed to dream of another age, 

A far-off pirate age. 


Our ship a-leak and her pumps all jammed, 

We won to the Harbor of Yellow Jack, 
And so it was that he took command 

And hoisted his skeleton flag of black, 
And our decks with dead men crammed. 

But we—we found the treasure ground 

Where some went mad and some were drowned, 
For the gold, you see, was damned, was damned, 
The gold, you see, was damned. 
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“If any o’ you gentlemen ’ll make ’sself a committee o’ one,” he drawled, ‘I 


i 

i % EISER, proprietor of the “ Excelsior 
ws House,” Corryo, Northern Territory 
of South Australia, was mildly wor- 

ried. Stolid though he was, his 
> little pig-set eyes never lost much 
of the acts and conversation of his 
patrons and guests, while his Teu- 
e tonic girth veiled a really Gaelic in- 
ferential agility. The frequenters of 
the “ Excelsior House” knew Keiser to be “ keen”; 
but they did not realize how shrewdly those little eyes 
of his saw, or how quickly effect was connected, with 
him, with cause. 

So he noticed that the face of the younger man in 
the little private room partitioned off from the House’s 
bar was more flushed than either the heat of the night, 
the room, or the drink would warrant. So he sus- 
pected the cause; guessed that it was the playing of 
the game, rather than its stakes or their chances, that 
raised the pulse-beat perceptibly in the old scar cutting 
across the lad’s cheek. Long wise in ways of worldly 
wickedness, he anticipated trouble; and, anticipating, 
was, as aforesaid, mildly worried, for trouble, barring 
casualties, was always bad for trade. 

Yet the face of him with the scar, dare-devilish per- 
haps, was yet not wholly good or bad. That his eyes 
were bitter, and that the sear puckered the corner of 
his mouth so that his lips showed unusually full and 
red against the black “bush” tan of his face and 
throat, was unfortunate to first impressions—bub 
when did the “ bush” ever trust first impressions ? 

His opponent, sitting across the deal-table that bore 
the greasy faces of their cards, was one whom Keiser 
and Corryo, with one exception, Knew not. Keen-eyed 
and wiry, a miner fresh from the new washings on the 
Beit River forks, he had not asked to be known, and to 
Keiser his dust was sufficient introduction. Early in 
his game with the lad he had sailed his hat into the 
corner of the room, and from time to time during the 
evening, as he viewed his steadily decreasing pile of 
dust, his lean hands had rumpled his hair into in- 
creasingly acute disorder. 

From the big front room there rose into the stifling 
midsummer evening outside a confused blur of sound, 
a blur compounded, were it analyzed, of two parts of 
squeaky American phonograph, one of clicking pool 
balls and clinking glassware, one of scuffling on a 
sanded floor, and two or three of loud and occasionally 
boisterous conversation. - : 

Keiser’s party comprised the entire trans’ent and 
permanent population of Corryo—barring Merritt’s 
wife and kids. It consisted of a seore of typical 
* Northerners,” foregathered and celebrant on this 
stifling mid-December night in honor of the approach- 
ing holiday; a dozen miners from various near-by 
washings; two herders who had “ dropped in” from 
the great McElery sheep range forty miles south— 
* McEllery’s,” that shipped its mutton in its own icing 
steamships direct to Liverpool; and a commercial 
traveler for a Hamburg house. 

Murfree’s ery, “ No, damn ye, ye lie!” when it 
rang out to startle the group at the bar would have 
been significant to an observant outsider just because 
it did startle them. For there is a tone of the voice 
when profanity is a species of convivial laughter; but 
there is another when it is a snarl of flaring anger, 





atonable only by blood. And the men at Keiser’s bar, 
even the alien “drummer” from Hamburg, knew the 
difference. 

Merritt, by temperament the storm center of every 
argument, had been himself discounting with profane 
emphasis the reports of recent strikes on the north 
fork of the Murray River, strikes which MacDowell, 
one of the herders, had brought news of; had been 
discounting it, and all it stood for, and was connected 
with, with a fervent and pessimistic iteration that 
bore ill witness to the really exuberant public spirit 
of Corryo, when the strange miner’s cry of interruption 
came from the little back room. 

Instinctively Keiser, the publican, ducked his head. 
Equally instinctively and simultaneously ducked a 
score other heads in that outer room, and a score of 
right hands jumped to belts. 

Now up to the instant of his oath Murfree, the lean 
miner, being neither wary by long experience nor 
observant by nature, like Keiser, had laid the steady 
decrease of his pile to his lesser intent on the game, 
if anything. Careless in his playing, even in his 
realization of where it was landing him financially, 
he had found opportunity in the middle of one of his 
opponent’s deals to listen absently to a fragment of the 
talk that drifted in from the outer room. 

“ An’ I say ’t ain’t natural,” an unknown voice was 





‘*What’s the trouble, pard?” he asked. ‘‘ Kin I ’elp ye?” 
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invite ’im to step forward” 


persisting—that of MacDowell, the herder. ‘‘ What’s 
Christmas anyway ’ithout evergreens an’ snow an’ 
frost in the air? Don’t you fellers even miss ’em?” 

“ Hell, yes,’ was the answer, in Merritt’s humor- 
ously lazy drawl, “but we don’t miss ’em half as 
much as we will after we’re dead.” 

Even as Murfree there in the rear room smiled at 
Merritt’s jest, some subconscious self of his that had 
been watching the cards very hard for a minute or two 
suddenly made itself dominant in his thought. Then 
the two selves merged into an instant and offensive 
one, his blue eyes blazed, and he bent abruptly forward 
across the wobbly, drink-stained table. 

“Where'd ye turn that jack from?” 

“ Where’s yo’ eyes?” retorted the boy, for he seemed, 
after all, but little more. ‘‘ From the pack, o’ course.” 

Then came the lean miner’s cry, that had set the 
ears of Keiser’s populous bar tingling, and sent the 
crowd shoving into the narrow, open doorway? 

The gun-play was over, however, before any one 
reached vantage ground. The two shots rang out, per- 
ceptibly quicker to an expert ear than one revolver 
could; and the little group thrust itself against the 
low-browed, creaking door in time to see the lad 
slowly ‘huddling down into his chair, his head drop- 
ping forward listlessly on his breast, his own revolver 
dropping to the floor with a thud that set the dust 
dancing. ‘ 

The tall stranger laid his smoking weapon gently 
on the table before him and began quietly to roll up 
the left sleeve of his flannel shirt, which was fast 
becoming a brighter crimson. 

“Tf one o’ you gentlemen ’ill make ’isself a com- 
mittee o’ one,” he drawled, “I invite ’im to step 
forward an’ act as coroner o’ this ’ere shootin’ bee.” 

Gus Simpson, the little white-haired man who ran 
the general store two doors up the “street,” stepped 
out a pace from the door. ‘ This is a hell of a mess,” 
he said. He spoke sternly and there was a growl of 
assent behind him, ‘“ Now talk sharp, Murfree, and 
straight. The boys ’ere don’ stand for the kind of a 
racket you may be used to down on the Panhandle.” 

Murfree was relieved to be called by name. He 
knew himself a stranger to the crowd; and strangers 
get ever shorter shrift; but Simpson, in thirty years’ 
residence, had come to know by sight about every man 
in the great Northern Territory, stretching though it 
did over a thousand miles from Adelaide to Carpen- 
taria. 

Murfree pulled out a red bandanna handkerchief, 
and with his one usable hand and his teeth commenced 
to rip it into strips preparatory to binding up the 
wound in his arm. He did not deign even to raise his 
eyes to the threatening group at the door. “ Look at 
’is blouse,” he said, briefly. : 

Simpson stepped over to the boy, and, after feeling 
a moment for sign of life, thrust his hand into his 
shirt. He hesitated just an instant, then his face 
wrinkled suddenly and grimly and he threw two 
-ards—a king and a queen—on the table. 

“ Belt—t’other side,” said Murfree, equally briefly, 
his mouth full of one end of his impromptu bandage. 

Simpson found in the place indicated another king. 
He slowly tore the piece of pasteboard to bits and 
crumpled the pieces in his hand before throwing them 
on the floor. The action was deliberate and in silence, 
and there was a further moment of silence before he 









































spoke. ‘“ He wouldn’t have done it sober,” he said then 
slowly and apologetically—a lame and habitual effort 
to uphold the honor of Corryo. “Ere! You ’old the 
end,” he continued, oblivious for the moment of the 
crowd at the door. Together they bound up the flesh 
wound that the boy’s bullet had made. 

A rhythmic squeaking proceeding from the other 
room reminded one of the “ boys ” that the phonograph 
there had not been shut off, and was “ running around 
the edge” at its own sweet will. Keiser thoughtfully 
noticed and crossed the room to turn down a smoking 
bracket-lamp whose reflector had been shattered by a 
stray bullet the night before. 

The strain was relaxed, and Murfree was conscious 
of the change in the atmospheric tension. “I’m damn 
sorry,” he said; “it was jes’ a friendly game. But 
he was gettin’ my dust so steady that I watched ’im.” 

Simpson turned slowly to the hesitant crowd sil- 
houetted against the glare of the bar-room: they had 
waited for him to speak. “The stranger’s on the 
right, boys,” he said; “the kid got caught fair 
crooked.” He stared for a moment through the door- 
way after them as they melted back into their former 
places; then he added, half to himself, “ it’s hard on 
MacDonald.” 

Murtree, patting his bandaged arm, was stooping in 
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Maid ” came squeaking in to them, mixed with that old 
scuffling of feet and clicking of pool balls. 

* How much dust did you have?” asked Simpson, 
looking up. 

“Twelve ounces—so—” He pulled out the bag. 

“ Then this is all yours?” 

“ Pretty much so.” 

“There you are.” Simpson swept the boy’s pile into 
it. ‘“ Your horse?” 

“ Hitched behind.” 

“You’re O. K. for a forty-mile ride then.” said 
Simpson. “The boys are quiet now; but when Mac- 
Donald’s ’ere—’e’s Scotch, an’ hard to rile; but he 
fights like he prays—take my advice and git!” 

“ Obliged to you,” said Murfree, stolidly. Methodie- 
ally he ejected the one empty shell and reloaded 
his revolver before sticking it in his belt. Then he 
filled his canteen from the uncorked bottle on the table 
and jammed his hat down firmly over his eyes. 

“?Ere, this way—it’s damned hard on old MacDon- 
ald.” It was Simpson talking half to himself as they 
passed out. “ Wait till you get a boy, stranger. it’s 
the very devil when he gits to runnin’ wild—if ye 
“ares.” 

They were out in the warm, mellow moonlight of an 
Australian summer. Simpson was giving directions. 
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Beside him rode the other man, holding him as he lurched over 


the corner for his hat. ‘Who’s MacDonald?” he 
asked. 

“His father,” said the little white-haired man 
gently—that gentleness had won him unquestioned 
command of Corryo. He halted, but Murfree was 
standing awkwardly, and some further explanation 
seemed natural. ‘The kid was a wild one in the old 
country—that’s why he had to leave there, they say— 
an’ he got wilder here. The old man fought with ’im 
and prayed with ’im—lI’ve seed ’im do both—an’ 
now ”— Simpson made a mute gesture to the limp 
figure sprawled against the table. 

“Pve no kid o’ my own,” said Murfree; “but I 
should surmise ’twas hard. Where is MacDonald?” 

“A piece down the Mershon. He had the fashings 
of a scholar, had MacDonald once, wi’ readings an’ 
texts an’ all. But the bush—an’ the bloody sun—what 
with these, he’s but the shell of a man now. An’ I 
should not wonder,” he added, “but this ”—he 
gestured again with his hand—* cracked the shell.” 

The phonograph man had meanwhile put in another 
record and the strains of a chorus from “ The Spring 


“That’s all,” he concluded. “ An’ ye take the lower 
fork—it’s hot now but straighter—an’ don’t forget to 
water at the sink hole in the second gully.” 

Murfree swung himself into the saddle with a brief 
“ Good-night!” but he had passed the last twinkling 
light of Corryo, where the main street straggled off 
into the almost indecipherable bush trail, before he 
leard Simpson slam the door and re-enter the saloon. 


il 

ONE-THIRTY next day found Murfree swaying drunk- 
enly on a stumbling pony, a prey to the devils of de- 
lirium that come quickly in the desert in answer to 
a blazing December sun, utter thirst and weariness, and 
a blood-clotted, bandaged arm, fever-swollen, and dust- 
caked. 

He was drifting through a yellowish gray mono- 


chrome, punctuated with little draws of wind-driven . 


waste caught by the scraggly bush into curving wind- 
rows, and with broad pans of hard-baked clay that his 
pony’s hoofs cracked and crunched through as though 
they had been cakes of slush ice. One rise, surmounted, 
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showed but an endless monotony of others, despairingly 
similar. The world had become but a rolling sea of 
liard-baked waves of gray clay, with eddies of swirling, 
pulverized sand in place of wind-blown spume. Even 
the cheer of a definite horizon line was denied; Mur- 
free, the appendage of a wounded arm, stumbled along 
in a vibrating heat haze that shut him in like a fog. 

The first water-hole, and the second water-hole, he 
had found, and left, while the moon still hung high in 
the northern sky. Then came the morning, and the sun 
of the Capricorn, and the wind-swept tangling of the 
trails. The blurred vision of the fever-crazed man 
missed what should have been familiar marks. And 
though he crawled down from the patient pony, and 
groped with blind hands along the pitiless arroyo 
wherein noon found him, he had lost “the touch ”"— 
and knew he had lost it!—the location touch that 
guides men aright in the bush! 

Black where the blood had run, eaked gray with 
alkali dust, his wounded arm, swinging loose, bumped 
against his side as he swayed, sensation to move it 
dead, sensation to feel the throbbing pain of it acutely 
alive. But Murfree, man-grown and bush-bred, was 
no weakling. He gritted his teeth to keep his groans 
inaudible, and, dragging himself with slow difficulty 
again into the saddle, urged his pony forward. Only 
now he gave her free rein, trusting her to nose water. 

But through that long afternoon the sun glared 
hotter, as only an Australian sun can, till the seething 
air made the man’s ears sing and red-veined his eyes. 
About this time a buzzard far out on the right caught 
a black speck of something rocking and lurching 
familiarly below across-the face of the desert. He 
signaled to a comrade miles away, and he to another 
and another; and they all came together above Mur- 
free, soaring and watching. And Murfree, watching 
them too, and clenching his teeth still, but vainly now, 
to keep back the groans, with his one good arm gripped 
tighter the scorching pommel leather lest, swaying 
blindly, he should fall. Once off, he knew he could 
never climb back again. 

So going, in late afternoon, they came together, horse 
and man, to a great rock in the way, whose shade, if 
actually near oven-hot, was at least grateful in com- 
parison with the open. Here, of his own accord, the 
pony halted, his tongue hanging out and dripping like 
a dog’s, and, turning his head at the motion, watched 
Murfree tumble senseless to the ground. 

About an hour later another man, as lean and gaunt 
as Murfree himself, but larger and white-bearded, 
coming, head down, at a short lope along the same 
trail, almost stumbled upon the man who lay crumpled 
where he had fallen in the shadow of the rock. The 
ever-patient pony was still on guard over him; the 
only other sign of life was the buzzards circling high 
in the blue, and the new-comer had been too absorbed 
in his own meditation to notice buzzards. 

Seeing Murfree now, however, he halted suddenly 
and swung off saddle. Bending down to him to turn 
him over, he saw the wounded arm, and, seeing it, he 
started back and staggered to his feet, his lips moving 
and his face working piteously. With suddenly pas- 
sion-blinded eyes he walked swervingly over to his 
own horse and flung himself face down over the saddle, 
his hands clutching the saddle girths unconsciously, 
the tanned muscles of his neck flexing and relaxing 
convulsively, his whole gaunt frame shaking with some 
unexpressed emotion. 

“Oh God! Oh God! Oh God!” he cried again and 
again at panting intervals, mere exclamations of 
mental agony spoken so low as to be hardly more 
than a guttural whisper, though they turned his own 
horse’s drooping head in mute question. After a 
moment suddenly the man stiffened, and his gaze 
looked beyond the rise where they stood to where, if 
the heat haze had let sight of them through, the 
horizon’s foothills would be. 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” he quoted 
hoarsely, brokenly, but dry-eyed, in spite of the heat 
shimmer of the sands. “If he thirst, give him drink.” 

But, for all the iterated Scriptural admonition 
vibrating in his consciousness, it was yet some minutes 
before he staggered back to Murfree, several more be- 
fore his shaking fingers had forced the neck of his 
canteen between the latter’s cracking lips, still more 
before the stiff whiskey sent a shudder of: semi- 
consciousness through him. 

“Tf he thirst, give him drink,” the white-haired man 
repeated mechanically, as Murfree shivered with the 
raw liquor; “ if he thirst—” But there was a poignant 
tang in every syllable. Yet, except for speech, he 
waited patiently till Murfree had regained conscious- 
ness enough to open his eyes: then, without question 
or comment, he helped him to his feet, and half dragged, 
half lifted him inte his own saddle and lashed him 
fast there. 

With the first jolt of their onward march Murfree 
lapsed off again into unconsciousness, and mercifully 
so, else the pain of those two miles of broken trail 
they went would have driven him crazy. Beside him 
rode the other man, holding him as he lurched over, 
holding him firmly, carefully, but unheeding, for his 
dry eyes were fixed on some unseen vision beyond the 
horizon line, and all the while the thin lips were 
moving, muttering. 

“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him,” he repeated 
again and again, as if seeking strength in the very 
iteration, “if he thirst—”’ Once only that refrain was 
broken. “ And he put him upon his ass,” he inter- 
rupted himself suddenly, “and carried him to an inn— 
he did!—he did!” The old man’s voice at the words 
rose to the cry of a man in utter torment. “ He car- 
ried him to an inn.” For the first time tears, un- 
heeded, ran down his cheeks. ‘“ He carried him to an 
inn. But, oh God, was he a murderer? Didst thou, 
oh Lord, give him such a cup as he passed from 
Jericho?” 
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Five hours later, when Murfree awoke to a realiza- 
tion of time and place and blinked questioningly atthe 
lighted lantern hanging on the nail opposite him, it 
was to find that his arm had been bathed and 
bandaged afresh, and to realize very shortly its and 
his own betterment. 

His gaze wandered from the heap of blankets on 





which he lay around the little cabin. On the bunk built 
against the opposite wall lay another man, blanket 
covered, but except for the unknown sleeper he was 
alone. 

His haven was a typical bush shack—logs chinked 
with turf, and a roof of tarred paper and tin-can tin, 
which kept out the rain during the nine months of the 
year when there was none, and failed to during the 
three months of the rainy reason when nothing could. 
Furniture and bunks were of packing-box boards, as 
was the shelf in the corner with—unusual luxury— 
no less than nine books. Murfree counted them. His 
gaze took in everything—familiar enough—and then 
reverted to the motionless man opposite him: he could 
see his form plainly through the blankets; but he was 
evidently a light breather, for Murfree, try as he 
might, could not see that he stirred. 

Searcely, however, had he taken in so much of his 
-surroundings ere a bearded man, coatless and hatless, 
burst in, leaving the outer door open behind him, and 
the draught from it made the flame ri$e and fall in 
the lantern with resulting shadows swaying athwart 
the room. Silently Murfree watched him as he, heed- 
less of his newer guest, stalked over to the cot and 
knelt on the floor beside it, his whole frame torn with 
great shuddering, stitled sobs. The sight of his grief 
shot Murfree’s brain into full consciousness, and with 
curious questioning interest he watched him. Not, 
however, till the other, rising from his knees, turned 
a haggard face toward the side of the room where he 
lay, did Murfree venture to speak. He raised himself 
up on his sound elbow. 

“What's the trouble, pard?” he said. ‘“ Kin I ’elp 
ve ” 
At the sound of his veice the white-haired stranger 
turned like a flash, his features working spasmodic- 
ally, and distorted with what Murfree knew was the 
blood-lust which grips men unasking. Instinctively he 
reached for his revolver; his belt was empty. Murfree’s 
heart sank to find it gone; but after that brief second 
of passion the old man’s eyes cleared. 

“ Where am I?” asked Murfree, tentatively, still on 
his elbow and following every move the other made. 

“On the Mershon River trail,’ answered the latter, 
shortly. 

“ Near the river?” 

“No, a couple miles from Corryo. My sheep range 
all the way from here to the river.” 

Two miles from Corryo! Murfree’s mind was too 
full of that to hear the other’s concluding sentence. 
Two miles! His fifty-mile ride through moonlight and 
sun-heat had then only rounded a circle. 

* An’ what’s your name?” added Murfree. “I’ve ye 
to thank, it looks, an’ I don’t know yer face.” 

“My name ”—the old man’s eyes burned like hot 
coals at the question—* they call me Jock MacDonald,” 
he said. “ What’s yours, stranger?” 

Murfree for some reason had half expected the reply; 
yet, for all that, the sound of the name made his spirit 
sink back, limp, within him. For the improbable 
had’ become reality, and he who had fled MacDonald’s 
anger had fled in his delirium straight into his arms. 
What MacDonald’s will might be Murfree could sur- 
mise only by the custom of the bush and by the look 
of hate which had flamed momentarily into the old 
man’s eyes, yet certainly here in his lonely shack he 
could wreak it as he would. 

If concealment be useless, daring is commendable. 
“Tm Murfree,” he Said in answer to MacDonald’s 
question, sliding his: feet off the bunk, * Sam Murfree, 
of the Beit River washings.” 

The locational phrase was a sheer bravado of which 
Murfree was seldom guilty. As he spoke it he saw 
the old man’s hand twitch nervously toward the 
revolver slung on his hip, while the veins on his 
temples stood out like pale-blue wires. And at the 
sight Murfree, unarmed though he was, felt his head 
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clearing; and as MacDonald’s nerveless hand fumbled 
toward a draw, he laid off with his eye the three 
jumps between him and the open door that spelled 
a jong chance of safety. 

But when MacDonald, after that half moment of 
climacteric strain, drew his revolver, it was only to 
hesitate and then to lay it down on the slab table 
before him. 

“ Do they punish murder in the Beit River country, 
Murfree?” he asked slowly, and his emphasis was 
cruelly long on the double * mur.” 

“Yes,” the miner’s dry tongue passed nervously 
and with difficulty over his dryer lips. 

“How?” The queried word was soft and purring, 
a cat’s word, a cat’s tone. 

“With a rope,” said Murfree, bluntly, something 
of his old coolness coming back to him, “ with a rope, 
not a gun.” 

“Tt takes two with a rope,” said MacDonald, and 
he fingered again the grips of the loaded revolver, 
“and I am alone, an old man, ye see ”—his voice be- 
came bitter and hard—‘ and alone!” 

Murfree laughed hollowly, raising himself again 
in the bunk, but the mockery of his laugh was belied 
by the pallor of his face through the tan. “ But you 
said to punish murder, stranger,” he cried, “not to 
commit it.” 

* Murder—good God!” MacDonald’s voice broke 
away from his rigid control, and for the second time 
the tears started slowly down his seamed cheeks. 
“Tle was my only son—the bonnie bairn of his 
mither, twenty years dead—my ain bairn.” In his 
agony MacDonald broke into the long disused dialect 
of his country side. “ An’ ye, ye shot ’im, stranger!” 

Murfree bowed his head. “I’m sorry, fair sorry,” 
he said. “The kid drew first.” 

“They told me that,” said MacDonald, quietly. 

“He was trimming me out of my dust,” cried 
Murfree again in his defense, “a raw trimming too. 
Why, his clothes were lousy with cards!” 

MacDonald breathed hard, the veins swelling big 
in his neck and forehead. Then he said, as quietly 
as before, “ They told me that.” 

Murfree hesitated a moment, then broke out, “ Did 
ye ask Simpson?” 

But MacDonald, very tall, his eyes suddenly flash- 
ing, in turn interrupted him. “*‘ Ye have heard it 
said by them of old time, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” Murfree jerked up his head 
with the oath of a strong man, cornered and baited 
mentally beyond endurance. “ Hell!” he cried, “ quit 
talking. Ye’ve got the pull now.” 

But, even while he had spoken, MacDonald’s eyes 
had lost their fire. “‘But I say unto you,’” he 
quoted, softly, “‘but I say unto you’—” He did 
not finish the phrase. He did not even notice Mur- 
free, or his passionate outburst; his whole gaze and 
thought seemed fixed on the motionless body beneath 
the blankets of the further cot. So absorbed was he 
that Murfree, slipping his feet stealthily to the floor, 
again laid off with his eye that distance between 
himself and the threshold. 

MacDonald’s voice broke in upon him again, Mac- 
Donald’s voice, in that same gentle monotony of quo- 
tation, directed neither toward him nor the dead man. 

“*But I say unto you,’” he said, continuing the 
familiar words, unfamiliar though they were to Mur- 
free, “‘but I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, and pray’ ”—MacDonald’s voice 
broke utterly, but he went on—‘‘and pray for them 
that hate you, and despitefully use you and _ perse- 
cute you.’ ” 

His words died away into a hoarse whisper, a 
choking, rebellious acquiescence, starting the tears of 
agony down his grizzled cheeks afresh. Murfree 
watched him curiously, his chance for escape moment- 
arily halted by the other’s emotion. When, after a 
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moment’s pause, the old man turned and spoke to 
him, Murfree had not moved from his place by the 
bunk. ; 

“Ye—ye feel better?” MacDonald said with difli- 
eult and unwonted gentleness. 

The question and the change of tone startled Mur- 
free’s self-possession more than a gun-shot would 
have; but he strove to answer in kind. “Oh, ’m 
chipper enough now,” he said; and to prove it he 
strode, albeit a trifle unsteadily, across the room. 

The other watched him listlessly. Murfree saw his 
hat lying on the rough slab table beside the revolver ; 
eyed the latter; then thought better of the first idea 
that sprang to his mind. He put on his hat, however, 
every moment expectant of a quick and fatal change 
in the other’s mood; then, after an instant’s hesita- 
tien, seeing that the mood seemed to persist, started 
awkwardly to mumble some thanks to the silent, self- 
absorbed man facing the table. That this man before 
him, strange in manner though he was, had saved 
his life, he knew; but as he started to speak the 
other’s face darkened again and he cut in on him 
roughly. 

“Kin ye ride again now 

“Yes,” said Murfree. 

“Your mare’s hobbled outside, an’ your canister’s 
filled.” 

Stung to inward question by his host’s previous 
veiled threats and present surly hospitality, Murfree 
started toward the door; but he felt weak, his head 
was singing, and he swayed a little in spite of 
himself. ° 

“ Hungry?” said the other. 

“ Well—a bit,” admitted Murfree. He had had 
nothing to eat since noon the day before. Silently 
the white-haired man motioned him to wait and sit 
at the table. Silently he brought cheese and crackers 
and some American dried beef. From a pot standing 
in the rear of the stone fireplace in one corner of the 
cabin he brought hot water for tea. Then he watched 
Murfree as the latter ate, ravenously and in silence. 

The meal finished, the bearded man went out be- 
hind him, helped him saddle the pony, and even 
thrust a paper sack with more food into his “ slicker ” 
pocket. Again Murfree attempted to utter a word of 
thanks. 

_“Don’t! Damn ye, shut up!” flared the other in 
an anger that had a tinge of poignancy too deep for 
any words, too deep for Murfree’s comprehension. 

- “But why?” he was puzzled. 

“ To-night,” half whispered the other, hoarsely. “ I 
couldn’t do any other way to-night.” 

A light broke over Murfree. “ Hell! ’tis Christmas 
Eve, ain’t it?” His hand was on the mare’s neck, 
but he turned in unconvinced hesitation as he swung 
away. ‘An’ ye let me go jes’—jes’ for that?” he 
said. 

“That?” The other lifted his eyes upward, and 
Murfree could see in the moonlight that there were 
tears standing in them. “ Why, it’s that spirit I tried 
all my life to give the bairn,” he said, “all my life— 
but I was strong and impatient, and he was weak, an’ 
—I failed. Now it’s ’?im that watches lest I spill my 
cup. Sore as it is, dare I fail ’im now, stranger? 
Could I fail ’im to-night?” 

Still Murfree, watching him, hesitated uneasily. 
Then he realized that MacDonald already no longer 
saw him at all; his eyes were fixed again on that 
distant, unseen horizon line. Unable to understand, 
Murfree muttered an utterly inadequate expression 
vider his breath, and lifted his reins. While he rode 
away he half expected to hear the crack of the old 
man’s gun and feel the burn of his lead in his back; 
but he did not. Nevertheless, that look that had stood 
in his eyes as Murfree left him gripped the latter’s 
heart till he had spurred his pony far out of sight 
over the desert rises toward the Mershon River. 
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MUSIC 
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WueEn Music, Heavenly Maid, was young 
They had no “ Gétterdiimmerung,” 

No Damrosch, Flonzaley quartet,— 

No violin, no clarinet, 

No HUlindel, Bach, no pianist, 

Beethoven, Bizet, Brahms, or Liszt, 

No Symphonies, nor any fellow 

Could scrape acquaintance with a ‘cello. 
And, though the Muses numbered. nine, 
They had no Oscar Hammerstein. 


"Twas Pan who made “the music bleed ” 
With nothing but an oaten reed, 

While Orpheus, in a sylvan dell, 

Played to the stones upon a shell. 

In groves and glades, by rills and rocks, 
The shepherds fluted to their flocks. 
(Sans critics, music slept till—ha! 

The critic’s born: a lamb cries, * Bah!”) 


Courageous lamb! Such reedy music 

Would doubtless make both me and you sick. 
Phoebus Apollo and his lyre 

Could not recruit a village choir. 

She of the double-flute—Euterpe, 

Seemed, o’er the wine-cups, rather chirpy; 
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But now the Dionysi-a 

Could scarcely fill a cabaret. 

*Tis true I’m not inclined to cheer 

The scores of Mr. Meyerbeer, 

That opera by Donizetti 

Bears a resemblance to confetti, 

And that I simply cannot kotow 

Before the sugared shrine of Flotow, 
While sounds attributed to Cohan 

Wring from my anguished soul a groan; 
And music made by Dr. Strauss 

Seems, as it were, rough (opera) house: 
Yet I give thanks for Wagner—Ach! 

For Rubinstein and Offenbach, 

Operas and other things by Mozart 
(Mendelssohn, too, is one who knows art), 
And that immortal: work—er—you know— 
The Gretchen episode by Gounod, 

Or when the bill’s “ Bohéme” (Puccini) — 
Conducted by C. Campanini. 
It’s good to hear the glasses clink 

A toast to “ Hiinsel ” Humperdinck; 

I’ve split my gloves in praise of Verdi— 
Unhackneyed by the hurdy-gurdy. 





And so I’m glad I live to-day 
Where batons wave along Broadway. 
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OB-O-LOO stood on the tips of his 
unsteady brown toes and_peeped 
into the doorway. It was the first 





was, but he could see everything 
plainly inside. There was a grown- 
up girl with pink cheeks, and there were many small 
boys and girls. Also, a man who laughed a great deal. 
He had the largest and whitest teeth Bob-o-loo had 
ever seen; he hoped he would have some just like them 
when he was big. 

A big pepper-tree grew right out of the floor, and 
there were bags of things around. It was wonderful. 
Particularly to a small boy who has lived all the 
eight years of his life in a wickiup on the Indian 
reservation, and who has slept every night with the 
big purple sky for his roof. 

Finally, Bob-o-loo leaned far into the doorway 
forgetful of everything, even of Ur6é, who was waiting 
for him to come back to the camp. 

The man saw him at once. ** Well, hello, pardner!” 
he said, and laughed again in a large, friendly 
fashion. 

The girl with pink cheeks ran toward them. “A 
new scholar for you,” said the man. 

Bob-o-loo was embarrassed. ‘“ Me go,” he said. 

“So you savvy English?” asked the man. 

Bob-o-loo nodded. He had learned a little Amer- 
ican from the white people to whom he sold beads and 
baskets. 

“Come over here with me, dear,” said the girl. 

But he hung back. One of the boys near the tree 
turned to a little girl and said something, giggling. 
Bob-o-loo squared back his shoulders and followed 
after the teacher. 

“You mustn’t be afraid, honey.” 

“No ’fraid!” said Bob-o-loo, with an eye fixed on 
the giggling boy. 

“Where do you hail from, anyhow?” asked the 
man. 

‘Agua Caliente. With Urd. Me go now,” he ended, 
hopefully. 

“ We'll let him help around with us, Jim; the little 
thing looks lonesome. And to-morrow’s Christmas.” 

“Savvy Christmas?” Jim asked. 

“Ithmuth?” Bob-o-loo said, with a reckless attempt 
to appropriate the new word. 

They both smiled, but discreetly, lest their guest 
be offended. 

Jim stood looking down at the new-comer. Bob-o- 
loo’s thick, dark hair was clipped even at the shoulder, 
Indian fashion, but it was not the oily, straight hair 
of the papoose; it was glossy and a wave ran through 
it. His eyes were gray, a wistful, clear gray in his 
little brown face. 

“Well, Panama,” Jim said at last, “ want to know 
why that tree’s growing out of the floor?” 

Bob-o-loo waited, his eyes shining. 

“You tell him, Nora—it’s beyond me.” 

Miss Nora took one of Bob-o-loo’s grimy little hands 
and drew him toward her. ‘“ That’s a Christmas tree, 
dear. Once upon a time a little baby was born on 
this day. And when he grew up he was such a 
great man that everybody wanted to be just like him.” 

“ Big chief,” said Bob-o-loo, much interested. 

“Yes. And now, to show him that we love him, 
we give presents on his birthday.” 

This was too complicated for Bob-o-loo; besides, he 
was looking at the giggling boy who was edging 
nearer—in a rather insulting fashion, Bob-o-loo 
thought. 

“Tt ought to be a spruce tree—but out here in Ari- 
zona it has to be anything we can find.” 

But Bob-o-loo was not listening; he was measuring 
glances with the oncoming boy. It was a silently 
understood match between them as to who could 
stare the longest without looking away. 

“ , . . So everybody gives something away, you see.” 

“ But it can’t be any ol’ sumpin,” said the boy, who 
had come up defeated because he had stumbled over 
his foot at the crucial moment. “ But you allus get 
sumpin back for it, so it don’t matter.” 

“ Billy!” said Miss Nora. 

Bob-o-loo sidled toward the new arrival, and they 
began an earnest conversation. But his sudden friend- 
ship for Billy was superficial; he tolerated him be- 
cause he obviously possessed great wisdom. He knew 
from the Indians that one must never forget nor for- 
give a wrong; he was waiting till he had him safely 
on the other side of the tree. 

Miss Nora and Jim watched them from across the 
desks. 

“Tsn’t that kid a great one, Nora?” 

* He’s not really a white child, is he?” 

“Tdun’no’, I’m going to find out. And I’m going in 
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to buy some Christ- 
mas junk for him, first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Did you send off 
those other presents— 
and did you write to 
the folks back home?” 

“Wrote to every- 
body.” 

“Have you heard 
from Lacey yet?” 

A shadow went over 
Jim’s face. “I reckon 
something’s happened to 
Lacey. All the others 
wrote back, but he didn’t. 
It was the first time 
Vd heard from that 
bunch in ten years. .. .” 

It was late before 
Bob-o-loo’s chance came 
with Billy alone. He 
had been helping deco- 
rate the tree, and had 
forgotten all about Uré, 
who was now quite drunk and in an evil temper, and 
he had absorbed facts about Yuletide that would have 
made Miss Nora gasp. 

He was standing on tiptoe beside Billy, trying to 
seem equally tall and important. “Now!” he cried, 
suddenly. “Lick you, Bil-lee!” He charged at him 
like a small, indignant bull, head down. 

Billy capsized with a crash, Bob-o-loo gloriously 
astride him. 

“Now—laugh at—me!” Bob-o-loo gasped, between 
earnest punches with his tight fists. 

“Lemme up!” howled Billy. 

“Say ‘You welcome,” Bob-o-loo commanded, hav- 
ing confused these words with the apology he craved. 
He seized Billy’s ears, which were convenient. 

Billy yelped with anguish. ‘ You’re—you’re wel- 
come,” he cried. “ You Injun!” 

Whereat Bob-o-loo had further ambitions to mal- 
treat him. But at that moment Jim lifted him by 
the back of the shirt and stood him on his feet to 
face Miss Nora. 

“T’m surprised,” she said very quietly, but Bob-o- 
loo’s heart sank. 

“You welcome,” he said, softly, eager to make it 
right with her. 

Jim patted his shoulder, then he took his hand 
away because he had to look at his watrh. “ Eleven!” 
he said, astonished, and Bob-o-loo stood up on a seat 
to see what it was all about. Jim let him hold the 
watch and look at it, but it was unsatisfactory, be- 
cause it was on a chain, like a dog. 

“ Children!” Miss Nora called. They all came run- 
ning to crowd around her, and it appeared that it 
was not a night-school, but a special occasion. 

“Want me to give you a ride home, young war- 
rior?” Jim asked. 

* Me walk.” His face was suddenly overcast at the 
thought of Uré. 

“You'll be sure and come along back for those 
presents to-morrow night?” 

“Me come back.” He looked up into Jim’s face for 
the smile that he knew would be there. ‘Me come 
back,” he repeated, earnestly; then he darted across 
the room and out of the door. 

When he came to the hill that overlooked the camp 
he lay face down on the ground and listened to Uré 
padding around the camp-fire in his moccasins. There 
was something terrifying in the soft steps; they were 
slow and unsteady. Bob-o-loo could feel his heart 
beating in the roof of his mouth. He shivered as he 
stood up and the dew from a shaken mesquite scat- 
tered over him. 

When he went down to the camp, Uré asked no ques- 
tions. He had told Bob-o-loo to be at the camp on 
his return; since he was not, he was to be given a 
beating. But Urd had drunk a great deal of the 
white man’s firewater, and he was tired, so the 
punishment was given with the flat of his hands in- 
stead of with the bridle reins, as usual. 

When Uré let him go, Bob-o-loo crouched down in 
the mesquite and tried to forget his bruises in re- 
membering about Jim. He sat there for a long time, 
too frightened to sleep. 

“We go,” said Uro, finally. “It nears the dawn. 
Make ready the camp.” 

Bob-o-loo ran around as he was bidden, hurrying, 
afraid to ask where they were going. It could not be 
that they were starting back to Agua Caliente; it 
was ninety miles across the desert, as the white men 
reckon distance. Surely, surely they would not go 
back to the reservation before he could see Jim. 
Besides, there was that little matter about Billy, who 
laughed too much, 
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He loaded the two ponies in an agony of doubt. A 
hundred times the question trembled on his lips, but 
he would look at Uré, heavy-lidded by the fire, and 
would grow afraid. 

Uré climbed up on his pony slowly and with none 
too much sureness, and Bob-o-loo jumped up behind the 
pack that saddled the roan. They went down the road 
at a trot, and even before they turned into the desert 
road Bob-o-loo knew that it was to be a long journey, 
for Uré was saving the ponies. They stopped at a 
water-hole and filled the ollas. 

There was no longer any doubt. Bob-o-loo wanted 
to cry, but he could not, because he was a brave, not 
a squaw. 

Over in the east, the rim of the sun was above the 
desert like a big golden eye. The blue mist lifted 
slowly and softly from the sand like veils blown before 
the wind. The smell of the wet sage-brush was very 
sweet. Urd nodded drowsily, bent forward over his 
pony’s neck. Bob-o-loo looked at him riding ahead, 
and he thought that his back was big and strong 
like the back of a horse. He wished that he were like 
that. Then he could turn back without question. He 
dreamed hopelessly of some miracle that would happen 
and save him. But the gods were not smiling; the 
shadows narrowed under the cactus, and ‘the dust 
stung his face. 

They stopped when the sun was high above their 
heads, and Uré bade him build a fire and cook. After 
eating, Urd demanded the white man’s canteen from 
the pack. When it was opened a sweet, sickish odor 
mingled with the smell of the brush fire. Bob-o-loo’s 
heart beat faster: the gods were no longer cross with 
him. 

Uro stretched himself out on the sand, the canteen 
beside him, so Bob-o-loo sat down by one of the 
ponies and wriggled his toes and fingers to make 
shadows of lizards and Gila monsters on the sand. 
He counted the times that the canteen traveled to 
Urd’s mouth until it was ten times; then he had to 
stop, not knowing the greater numbers. 

When they started again, Uré had to make two 
attempts before he could get up on his pony’s back. 
Bob-o-loo fell into line, seeing with joy that he still 
carried the canteen. He waited for Urdé’s -head to 
drop forward on his chest as he had never waited for 
anything in his life. 

When the cactus shadows pointed toward the east, 
he rode up beside the brave—a thing which took great 
courage. He seemed to be asleep, but Bob-o-loo knew 
that he was crafty and saw many things that were 
behind him; so he gently lifted the empty canteen 
and held it to his nose. Reassured, he dropped back 
into place and watched Urd’s shoulder muscles relaxed 
under his shirt. If the brave were tormenting him 
he would know by the uncontrollable twitching of 
those muscles. It was such things that the squaws 
had taught him. 

He slid softly to the ground, timing his steps with 
those of his pony so that they could not be heard. He 
unfastened the smaller olla and slung it across his 
shoulders. Then he fell back, slowly, silently; the 
figure ahead grew smaller and smaller till it was lost 
against the distant sky. Then Bob-o-loo turned around 
and ran, forgetful that he must save his strength, for- 
getful of everything save that he was going back to 
Jim and that he must go fast, fast. The hoof-marks 
were still fresh in the sand and he ran along in them, 
with an instinct to cover up his footprints. He 
stopped once to get a drink of water, gulping it 
down. 

He came to the tank where they had filled the ollas, 
and he ran to it and scooped up a handful of water. 





A coyote yelped behind a clump of ironwood, and the 
sound startled him so that he spilled the water and 
ran on faster than ever. The time seemed to go very 
slowly, but at that it went so fast that he could 
keep no account of it. If he heard a strange noise 
he darted behind a mesquite—they were all higher 
tian his head—and hid there, his heart in his throat. 
rhe sun went down below the desert, and a gray 
vapor drifted over the sand. Bob-o-loo began to be 
afraid—it was such a big place; it made him feel so 
little. Te had never been afraid before, but then he 
had never been out in the middle of the desert alone 
iefore. He was ashamed of it, and tried to remember 
about Jim and be courageous. If he were afraid, he 
would get lost on the 
—any brave will tell 


Sah 
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paper and bits of gay red ribbon, Miss Nora sat with 
Jim, talking. 

“T’m afraid all this is foolishness,” she was say- 
ing again. “The youngsters have been gone nearly 
an hour and here we are, still waiting.” 

“T just feel like that spunky little thing is going 
to turn up, Nora. It’s a hunch—and I don’t believe 
in going contrary to hunches.” 

“What a blessed baby he was—not a bit like the 
rest of these little Indians out here.” 

“That kid’s not Injun. He’s a half-breed, maybe— 
did you notice the way his fingers come to a point?” 

“Then it’s not all hopeless for him—there’s some 
sort of a chance for him?” 


“We've been too busy out in this country for 
Christmases—Fourth of July was enough. But now, 
with churches and things around... But when 
Vinegar Bill and Lazy Charlie and Lacey and me .. .” 

Outside there was a faint scratching on the closed 
door. The handle turned. Miss Nora stood up, very 
white, her hands at her throat. The door opened, and 
Bob-o-loo pitched into the room. 

Jim ran to him and gathered him up in his arms. 
“You came back—ycu came back, ol’ man,” he kept 
saying. It was Miss Nora who bathed the dusty little 
face and forced some water between the clenched 
teeth. 

Bob-o-loo opened his eyes dreamily. He looked up, and 

when he saw Jim _ bend- 
ing above him he tried 





vou that— because the 
cods hide their faces be- 


to smile; but his lips 
were dry and _ parched. 





hind the clouds and will 
not look down on a 
coward, and anything 
may happen behind the 
hacks of the gods. 

Things began to grow 
confused in Bob-o-loo’s 
mind, and he could only 
run for a little way. 
Every time a_ coyote 
called, or a lizard scut- 
tled into the underbrush, 
he thought that Uré 
must be coming after 
him. ... He drank too 
much water because it 
made him forget that he 
was hungry. He kept 
trying to remember that 
he -was going back to 
take Jim a present. It 
was the one valuable 
thing that Bob-o-loo 
owned—for a present 
must not be a worthless 
possession, He had it 
sewed into the middle of 
his bead belt; the old 
squaw had done that for 
him long ago. He felt 
for it every little while 
to be sure that it was 
safe. He was going to 
give Miss Nora the blue 
heads that were looped 
around his neck under his 
shirt; the old squaw had 
woven them for him, and 
the little god of the 
desert water had blessed 
them. No harm = could 
come to Miss Nora while 
they were hers. He 
would try and save 
enough water in the olla 
te wash them outside the 
schoolhouse: then they 
would shine. 

It seemed very black, 
and the ironwood = rat- 
tled together. ... He 
got down on his hands 
and knees to feel for the 
hoof - marks. The olla 
slid around on his back 
ind toppled to the 
evround., Bob-o-loo did 
not know that the pre- 








Miss Nora gave him an- 
other dipper of water, 
but she made him drink 
slowly, which was_ ter- 
rible. 

Bob-o-loo struggled to 
sit up in Jim’s arms. 
He felt around in his 
belt and brought out the 
treasured present. He 
laid it in Jim’s hand: 
an old battered silver 
watch, the crystal long 
since gone. <A_ rusty 
key dangled by a black 
cord, 

“ Prethent,” said Bob- 
o-loo. He looked over 
the edge of the dipper, 


bright. Then he laid 
the dipper on the floor, 
not knowing what else 
to do with it. He 
tugged at his shirt and, 
opening it, brought out 
the treasured beads. 

“Not wash,” he 
explained. “No wa- 
ter.” 

And Bob-o-loo thought 
that she didn’t like 
them, because she began 
tO ery. 

She ran and brought 
an armful of _ things 
from under the _ tree. 
When she gave them to 
Bob-o-loo he — straight- 
way forgot that he was 
a brave and gasped with 
wonder. There was a 
stetson like Jim’s; a 
whistle such as_ even 
Billy had never seen; 
elothes, which he 
promptly laid aside as 
uninteresting; countless 
marbles—some mottled 
ones, some red ones, then 


and— 

Jim suddenly pulled 
him closer against him, 
and  Bob-o-loo’s dusty 
feet made many more 
tracks on some brand- 
new corduroy trousers. 








cious Water Was gone un- 
til he felt the wet sand 
under his feet. He 
reached out for it and 





They stopped at a water-hole and filled the ollas 


Jim tipped up the little 
brown face and studied 
it for a long time. 

“ Where’d you get that 








tried to save it, but the 
olla was broken, 

Then he ran on, blindly, too afraid of the dark to 
lift his eves from the ground. A little wind moved in 
the tops of the bushes; eddies of sand began to whirl 
up before him. He went as fast as he could to get 
away from it, for he knew what it meant. Would he 
le too late—would they all be gone? Was it present 
day to-morrow, or must it be only to-night? He 
hought of the big red paper bells on the tree... . 

He saw the lights of the schoolhouse far away and 
flickering. ‘The sandstorm from the desert shook the 
vereat branches of the trees above his head. His feet 
were heavy, but he could not stop. His mouth 
ached, see 

A light went out m the window of the schoolroom. 
\Was he too late? He began to stumble, and the tears 
crowded up behind his lashes, but being a brave he 
had to wink them back. The lights seemed to get 
farther and farther away. He had to lie down.... 

in the schoolroom, littered with colored tissue- 


“Hopeless nothing! There’s all the chance in the 
world. He’s as smart as a whip. I’m a good mind to 
take him in hand myself, and educate him. A boy’s 
got to have education these days, out here. I can’t 
seem to get that kid out of my head—he took an 
awful hold on me. He said he’d come back. He said 
it and he meant it.” 

“We've been over all this a hundred times to- 
night, Jim; let’s talk about something else now,” she 
said, gently. ‘“ You’re all worried.” 

Jim took her hand and patted it with a quiet, pro- 
prietary air that showed it was not too new a privi- 
lege. “It was a great party. You liked it, dear? I 
wish that kid could ’a’ seen it,’ he added, promptly 
forgetting what was expected of him. 

Miss Nora smiled a tired, happy smile, such as all 
grown folks seem to have at the Yuletide. “It was 
even better than being at home, where all the young- 
sters are used to it.” 


watch, pardner?” 

But Bob-o-loo had 
mere important matters to hand. “Lick Bil-lee— 
*morrow!” he answered. 

Miss Nora knelt down beside them, and Bob-o-loo 
vas all tangled up in packages and arms. 

“You blessed baby!—you had a terrible time 
getting here!” She put her hands on either side 
of his face. “Are you going to love me, Bob’loo, 
honey ?” 

“Love us,” Jim amended. ‘“ And now—where did 
you get that watch, ol’ man?” 

“ Father—him dead. Him give it me.” 

Jim sat silent, his breathing so heavy that Bob-o-loo 
turned in his arms to look up at him. Jim gave Miss 
Nora the battered watch. ‘“ We’ve got news of Lacey 
at last. Say, Bob—” he said, but he could not 
finish it. 

“Love all,” said Bob-o-loo, harking back to the 
original question. He made a large, sleepy gesture. 
“Not Bil-lee. Mer’ Ithmuth!” 








To-nien? there’s laughter in the eyes of Death. 
Dance on, drink on: there’s yet another night 
Before he cloister up our leaping breath, 
And over our heads draw down the cerecloths white. 


To-night my love shall have my lips to kiss, 
When the moon lifts beyond the carven stone, 

And all the temple serpents rouse and _ hiss, 
And none else wakes, save I and love alone. 


THE LAST LAUGHTER 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


© 


I will put by my chains of emerald, 

I will unclasp the rubies from my hair, 
And past the dance-hall and the sleeping scald 
I will slip noiselessly with my feet bare. 
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The serpents will not touch me, for they know 
T am more fair than they and not less wise, 

And even more swift and silent; yet I go 
Through perils, that my love. may see mine eyes. 


Even at midnight, when the moon is up, 
I will go through the gates with eager breath. 
My love shall have my lips for his wine-cup. 
To-night there’s laughter in the eyes of Death. 








his eyes round and. 





blue and every color;. 
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The Gentler View 
BY FLORIDA PIER 


PERFUNCTORY CHRISTMAS 


Ir would be interesting to know why 
we no longer like Christmas. That we 
do not like it might as well be admitted. 
Its religious significance is hardly asso- 
ciated with it, and Christmas is recog- 
nized as one of the things that must be 
treated with firm intelligence so that -it 
will give the smallest amount of annoy- 


ance. It is reduced, when possible, to the 
issuing of engraved cards. Children, with 
their instinctive good manners, lend 


themselves to pretty pretenses, show a 
hearty, appropriate greediness for gifts, 
and make overeating seem mischievous 
instead of gross. The grown people 
openly balk. They want to get them- 
selves what they want when they need 
it, and they object thoroughly to waiting 
for a prescribed day in the year when 
some one else will buy them what they 
do not want. No one wants to be sur- 
prised, no one wants another person to 
choose his possessions, no one wants to 


NEVER TIRES 


Of the Food That Restored Her to Health. 

Be cme was making me ill and I 
didn’t know the cause,” writes a Colo. young 
lady: ‘For two years I was thin and sickly, 
suffering from indigestion and inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

“T had tried different kinds of diet, and 
many of the remedies recommended, but 
got no better. 

“Finally, Mother suggested that I try 
Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, eating 
it with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

“To-day I am well, and am gaining 


weight and strength all the time. I’ve 


gained 10 lbs. in the last five weeks and 
do not suffer any more indigestion, and the 
rheumatism is all gone. 

“T know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that 
I owe my restored health. I still eat the 
food twice a day and never tire of it.” 
oe given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

The flavour of Grape-Nuts is peculiar to 
itself. It is neutral, not too sweet and has 
an agreeable, healthful quality that never 
grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is 
from overloading the system with acid 
material, the result of imperfect digestion 
and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is abandoned 
and Grape-Nuts is taken regularly, diges- 
tion is made. strong, the organs do their 
work of building up good red blood cells 
and of carrying away the excess of disease- 
making material from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady return 
to normal health and mental activity. 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. .*, 














Aged in charred 
wood, bottled in bond. 
Rare eve, exquis- 














ite bouquet. The aristo- 
crat of whiskies. 
A. Overholt & Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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invent a want and pretend to be pleased 
at having it filled; nor do people want 
to go without something they want very 
much, just so that it may be given them 
months later on a day set aside for giving. 

Small families feel sad at their small- 
ness on this one day, old people are de- 
pressed by their age, and big families are 
rendered frenzied at their bigness. They 
do not enjoy being together at any other 
time of the year, without the leavening 
effect of outsiders, so why should they 
at the one time when one is supposed to 
be merriest indulge in the very kind of 
midday-dinner, regular-family-worry oc- 
casion that oppresses them most? Having 
been born cousins is no guarantee of con- 
geniality, and, Christmas being a time 
when likes are set aside and ties over 
which one has no control are made promi- 
nent, it is small wonder that grim pa- 
tience takes the place of merriment. 

Whether enthusiasm ever came merely 
because the occasion was seemly for its 
arrival it is difficult to say. Nowadays 
we like above all else to choose, and to 
choose according to our latest develop- 
ment. The stereotyped puts us in an ill 
humor. Combined with the expectation 
that we should be happy we are permitted 
to do none of the things we like and are 
supposed at the same time to keep at a 
high pitch of glee through a succession 
of all that irritates us most. We cannot 
see the people we like on that day be- 
cause they are with their cousins and 
aunts just as we are. If you are alone 
you are utterly miserable, if you are in 
the midst of people you are tortured. If 
you work you hate yourself for doing so 
erabbed a thing. If you play with the 
children’s toys and eat their candy and 
read the Christmas magazines you are 
unable to respect yourself for hours after- 
ward. If circumstances permit and you 
and the human being nearest you treat 
Christmas with what you claim as high- 
handed originality, each paying half of 
a mutually desired present, and then on 
the twenty-fourth go off for a three days’ 
walking tour, you may have a _ wholly 
delightful time, but on honestly looking 
it over you both feel truants. What you 
had was somehow not Christmas, and 
there is at the bottom of your pleasure a 
little sediment of gloom. Ministers, news- 
papers, charitable people remind you at 
this season that poor people are poorer, 
hungry people hungrier, homeless children 
more homeless; and the result of the 
many ingredients of the holiday, taken 
all in all, is a lump in one’s surprised and 
unsympathetic throat. 

If we could learn not to expect to be 
so happy we might achieve the result of 
not being so downhearted. We are quite 
unreasonable. A sore throat or cold or 
sprained ankle on Christmas Day seems 
calamitous, and principally because of our 
strong sense that it is against the right 
order. of things. We want all natural 
laws to be suspended on that one day, and, 
as they are not, the result is that never 
do they seem so heavy. If Christmas has 
been found to be universally against the 
modern conception of happiness, what a 
pity that we cannot create a day of differ- 
ent customs, customs which will be the 
outcome of some natural spring in us. 
Let us leave Christmas to its beautiful 
origin and sweep away the flat festivities 
with which we have littered it, and for 
a féte day have something else, something 
about which we can be natural and spon- 
taneous and excited. It seems as though, 
if we are at all worth our salt, we must 
know what would make us happy, and 
that our very want would take form and 
mold an irreproachable festal day. Is it 
that we do not want to make merry, or 
just that we do not want to make merry 
in a particular way at a particular time 
and in company with all the rest of the 
world; or is it after all that what the 
majority still want is Christmas, not as 
it is put as it should be? 





A Buoy’s Long Voyage 

On September i3, 1911, there was 
picked up on the beach at Cullivoe, 
Papastour, in the north of Scotland, a 
life buoy, battered and stained, bearing 
the inscription, “ Passed by J. Guthrie, 
San Francisco, California, June 1, 1905.” 

The vessel Stanley Dollar was wrecked 
off the west coast of Japan in August, 
1905, and the buoy, whose history is 
bound up with that of the ship, must 
have been floating in the ocean currents 
for six years until it landed in Scot- 
land. Whether it went around the Horn 
or through the Northwest Passage or 
down by Australasia and around the Cape 
of Good Hope into the Atlantic will, of 
course, always remain a matter of doubt 
and conjecture. This buoy is said to hold 
the “world’s record” for drifting the 
longest distance. It was six years on the 
way from the Pacific Ocean to the At- 
lantic and must have been washed into 
many a strange port before it was picked 
up on the Scotch island, 
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The new All-Steel Limited, with every 
up-to-date appointment and conven- 


ience that brings Chicago within 
20 hours of Broadway, New York. 


The Pennsylvania Station, its New York 
terminus, is at Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street, in the heart of the hotel 
and shopping district of Manhattan. 





DAILY DAILY 
Lv. New York P — Lv. Chicago - - - + - 12.40 P.M 
Pennsylvania Station 2.45 P. M. Ar. Balti area o 
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Lv. North Philadelphia- - 4.31 P.M. ~ . : a 
— Ar. North Philadelphia - 7.54A.M. 

Lv. Washington - - - - 3.10P.M. Ar, New York 

Lv. Baltimore _- - - - - 4.20 P.M. Hudson Terminal - 9.36 A. M. 
Ar. Chicago- - + + = - 9.45 A. M. Pennsylvania Station 9.40 A. M. 


Also Through Sleeping Car Between Washington and Chicago 


The speed is not high 
because the line is short 


Vay Pennsylvania Railroad we 
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HEALTH | 
HOSPITALITY | | 
AND GOOD CHEER | 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Christmas Dinners 


for 


300,000 Poor People 


Will be supplied by 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Throughout the United States 
Will you help by sending a donation, no matter how small, 


To Commander MISS BOOTH, 118 W. 14th St., New York City 


Western States, Comm. Estill, 669 S. State St., Chicago 
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Oriental Rugs 


ORIENTAL rugs, so-called, are classified 
in five divisions: Turkish, Caucasian, 
Persian, Turcoman, and Indian. The best 
authorities seem to be agreed that that 
style wherein the unit of ornament seems 
to be of paramount importance is found 
in the Turkish division. Geometric de- 
sign marks the second or Caucasian, and 
distinctly floral ornament the Persian di- 
vision, while the octagon and medallion 
are elaborately worked out in the fourth 
or Tureoman. The fifth or Indian 
division lends itself most lavishly to tiny 
details in the elaboration of even the large 
structural patterns that cover great 
spaces with minute tracery. 

There is a simple means of determin- 
ing whether a given rug is really of the 
great age that helps to make it valuable. 
Draw out a woof thread from the rug and 
try to straighten it; the “kink” will re- 
main in it even after weeks of soaking in 
water. 

The Turkish rug patterns show certain 
peculiarities of a talismaniec form, woven 
in as charms against the evil eye. The 
“Mecca” rug, which is occasionally seen 
in the Occident, is often an heirloom of 
great value, a thing of beauty made ‘for 
the use of a pilgrim on his way to the 
sacred city. Experts sometimes carelessly 
give the impression, in speaking of a 
“genuine Mecca,” that these rugs are 
made in that city. There is a tradition 
to the effect that the “ Gorevan” rug of 
Persia, a popular weave with Western 
buyers, found its wonaerfully beautiful 
background in the effort of a certain 
weaver to imitate the sky and its drifting 
clouds. 

Certain of the most exquisite rugs of 
Persia are decorated with Arabic char- 
acters forming sentences from the Koran 
or poetical quotations. 

The dyes employed in the coloring of 
the materials that go to make up Ori- 
ental rugs have always been the despair 
of Westerners. We are told of one 
strange method of making the dyes of 
ancient days. It seems that in some 
places the custom prevailed of making 
holes in the beds of brooks during the 
dry season, in which, when the rain fell, 
all sorts of vegetable and mineral sub- 
stance were deposited and left to act upon 
one another until the dry season arrived, 
when the contents of the holes were re- 
moved by the dyers, who, grinding all 
together indiscriminately, made shades 
that vied with the pigeon’s breast in 
beauty and with the clouds of sunset in 
variety. 





Some Color Effects 


Rep is the king color. The bull is not 
the only animal that resents red. The 
elephant, the horse, the dog, the rooster 
are all alike in this respect. It is enough, 
for example, to cover the doors and sky- 
lights of a kennel with some red material 
| to cause incessant barking and commotion 
among the dogs confined. A spider and 
| @ wasp, confined in a glass case, got on 
very happily together until a red cloth 
, was placed against the sides, when the 
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insects tackled each other at once and a 
fight to the death took place. 

Of all bright colors red is the favorite 
among primitive peoples. It excites to 
violence in flags and uniforms. There is 
the red coat of the British soldier and 
the red trousers of French infantry. Red 
is the emblem of domination in polities 
and religion. The cardinal and doctor 
of divinity have their red robes. On the 
other hand, red has replaced green in one 
respect as a restful color. At the Delhi 
Durbar red umbrellas were preferred to 
green as an effective sunshade. 

Blue has a minor influence. Curiously 
enough, it appears only to affect the cat 
in the same way that red affects other 
animals. Humanity has a respect for 
blue, which is the cloak of heaven. In 
legends and in fairy tales it is the good 
little boy, destined to make a hit in life 
and marry a princess, who is described 
or pictured as clothed in blue, while a 
red blouse serves for the bad boy, of 
whom no good is expected. 

Violet is a most depressing color. To 
live continually in a room papered and 
upholstered in violet is suflicient, it is 
said, to cause insanity. The late Edward 
VII. had a passion for dark blue and 
found his mental outlook much improved 
by hangings of this color. 





The University of Humanity 


AN interesting description of the scope 
of the training institution for Salvation 
Army officers which it is hoped shortly to 
erect in London was given recently by 
General Bramwell Booth. This “ univer- 
sity of humanity” is to cost $1,000,000 
and will accommodate two hundred men 
and there hundred women. According to 
present plans, the college will consist of 
a collection of simple buildings holding 
fifty inmates each and grouped round a 
central building in which will be a 
kitchen, dining-rooms, and_lecture-halls. 
Members of the college will do all do- 
mestic work except that a cook or two 
will be employed. 

Training will be both educational and 
practical. Future officers will be taught 
the elements of history and geography, 
the principles of religion and of army 
organization, in addition to a knowledge 
of shorthand and accounts. Practical 
training will include active work in the 
slums, at the shelters and homes, and in 
prisons and hospitals. 

A year’s course at college will, it is 
believed, give men and women an insight 
into slum life that will enable them to 
continue the good work. The college will 
be open to foreigners who have been de- 
puted by army representatives abroad on 
account of their special aptitude. The 
living expenses of these strangers will be 
covered by the local organizations that 
sent them, and they will follow the same 
course of training as the others. 

Good results, the general added, could 
only be obtained by the services of compe- 
tent men and women. At present the 
small training college at headquarters 
can receive only 250 out of the 4,000 
candidates who apply annually for ad- 
mission. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 
HAPPENING 


By 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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yl was in the Great Progression, 
which we call heaven, that a 
group of little beings suddenly felt 
¢a wondrous swelling of the soul, as 
if with the flood of a quick joy of 
good-will, it being the birthnight 
of the Child Jesus. And almost at 
the same moment, if one may speak 
of moments there, as though moved 
by one breath they had left the battlements and, 
floating earthward, found themselves in a place cer- 
tainly as far from heaven as the east is from the 
west. But they were so full of joy and of the ne- 
cessity of giving its overflow to others, that it seemed 
as if their very presence would make it heaven. All 
around them, as they went softly by, was an atmos- 
phere they had brought with them; it gave one a sen- 
sation of delicate flower-breaths, or one felt as if hear- 
ing divine music, or words of tenderness, or thoughts 
too pleasant to be spoken. People turned their heads, 
looking about them and wondering, but seeing nothing 
and going their way glad-hearted. 

A girl with a bundle in her arms was creeping along 
the dark side of the ill-lighted street. She crouched 
like a guilty thing, and left the small bundle in a 
doorway and ran. They drew near, these visitants 
from upper air, and stopped, looking at her as she 











would have darted by. 
As if she had, on the 
instant, become aware 
of an old happiness, of 
something unknown ex- 
cept in dreams, of the 
deliciousness of mother- 
love, the girl turned 
back and snatched up 
the forsaken thing, 
clasping it to her breast 
with murmuring words, 
and ran for dear life. 
And the little group, 
unwitting what they 














saw, flitted on. 

They came out now 
upon an open square 
with wider streets and 
spaces. A lady, whose veil, blown back, revealed a 
dark, rich beauty of youth, came swiftly down the 
steps of a house to a man whose fur collar hid his face 
as he awaited her at the door of a limousine. The 
heavenly wayfarers were close upon her. She lingered, 
hesitated, her breath came and went like little flames. 
And then she cried: “No, no! It cannot be! Good- 
by, good-by forever!” And rushed up the steps and 

into the house to fall 
on her knees with the 











greater love, before her 
old mother and father, 
whose age she would 
not bring to shame. 

There were two dogs 
quarreling over a bone 
in the way; but as 
these dear beings came 
along they dropped the 
bone and ran beside the 
viewless passengers as 
dogs will sometimes 
follow music. There 
was a newsboy eating 
an apple under the are- 
light, and another 
looking hungrily. on as 
he stamped his feet in 
the cold; and just then 
the first boy tossed the 
apple to the other, be- 
fore he had finished 
the half. Two young 
people, muffled to the 
eyes, had chanced to 
meet, and the young 
man turned to go with 
the belated girl. They 
might not have recog- 
nized each other had 
they not been lovers 
once. 

“You will not be 
walking soon, with 
motor-cars at your ser- 
vice,” he said. 

“Oh, it makes no 
difference,” replied the 
girl. How lovely she 
was, with the flush of 
the cold wind on her 
cheek, with the luster 
of the electric light 
falling on her big blue 
eyes and into them. 

“Why,” said the 
man, suddenly, as they 
walked—“ why will you 
sell yourself to that old 
money-bags?” The girl 
moved more swiftly, 
but turning toward 
him, “ Why,” she asked, 
“do you marry that 








To fall on her knees before her old father and mother 


heiress of millions?” 
And the young man an- 


They sang as they never sang on any Christmas eve before 


swered, sadly, “I cannot marry for love.” At the 
moment a waft of south wind seemed to displace the 
cold air as if summer were suddenly at hand. 

Then,” he -cried—‘ then let all be as it should, 
let us go through life together, and if we want 
for everything else, we shall not want for love!” 
And they took up their way, her hand inside his arm, 
clasped in his hand, and all their joyous pulses beat- 
ing together. 

The happy little beneficences were presently going 
up a hillside where the windows of all the dwellings 
were illuminated with burning candles, set in lines 
and stars and circles, and people with cloaks and 
scarves thrown around them thronged the doors to hear 
a band of waits singing Christmas hymns through the 
streets. The wanderers from the skies stayed to lis- 
ten. They also cowld have sung—perhaps they did— 
but none of these good people could have heard their 
singing. Perhaps the waits were conscious of the 
nearness of heavenly influences, for they sang as they 
never sang on any Christmas ‘eve before. And cer- 
tainly the hearers heard such music then as only the 
far-sounding vaults of heaven yield to celestial 
choirs. 

The blessed children who were shedding joy about 
them as flowers shed fragrance floated then in at the 
open door of a great hospital—if, indeed, the door did 
not open before them—up a wide staircase and into 
the wards where lay the sick and sad and sore, and 
the only sound was sighing. And in a thought’s time 
the nurses brightened and beamed and the sick forgot 
suffering, and it seemed when the dear group were 
out and away as if a red rose streaming with as rich 
odor as that where the priest anoints the dying lay 
on every pillow. 

As the sweet souls came out and into the free air 
again a great church loomed beyond, its lofty spire 
lost in upper air, lights gleaming from the pointed 
windows, whose painted panes showed saints and 
angels looking out upon the night. Now and then 
the great swinging doors opened and some one went 
in and the little band of heavenly peop'e followed. 
A great Christmas tree from which the gifts had that 
afternoon been stripped for the children still towered 


“ 


and glittered with its multitudinous Sparks, its snowy — 


festoons and golden balls, and the full organ was roll- 
ing out a music that sent vibrations through every 
stone of the building and every heart within it. 
Officials carried round the silver plates taking up an 
offering for the poor. The little group of souls went 
with them. Had the silver plate instantly become the 
Holy Grail? What arrested the memory of every one 
with something tender. melted the heart o* every one 
with pity, surrounded all with an atmosphere of hope 
and faith and youth and joy, and love of the Lord 
of life till the Christmas spirit within them rose as 
if beading the brim of some sacramental cup? And 
hands searched bags and pockets, and wallets that had 
meant to stay closed sprang open, and gold and silver 
and bank-notes piled the plates, and far up in the 
belfry the chimes pealed the Christmas anthem, and 
as the congregation passed at last through wide 
doors, the little angels floated out and far away into 
the heaven whose purple deeps seemed bending to open 
and take them back into the regions of all-embracing 
love. 


















































A Christmas Wish 


YES, there is, too—a Santa Claus— 
Jus’ like there always was before. 
T saw him walkin’ up an’ down, 
Nen he walked up an’ down some more. 
1 ’spect a Norf Pole doesn’t have 
Such nice things as our ’partment store. 


But Sue she is afraid of him— 
*Cause girls is ‘fraid as they can be 
Of great big mans. (My Grampa laffs 
His kind o’ chucklin’ laff at me 
An’ says, “ We'll wait till by an’ by 
To ‘cide about that, nen we'll see.’’) 


’S w’y J mus’ talk up to his beard— 
"Cause Sue she wants a great big muff; 
No little bit o’ baby kind— 
One like Aunt Lil’s, all soft white stuff. 
But please don’t take our pussy cat, 
Like Uncle Fred says, “ Might use 
Fluff.” 


Nen w’en he ast w’at Little Boys 

Want Santa Claus te bring—lI say, 
Oh, won’t he please to let me have 

One reindeer, ’cause I want to play 
Wif him so very much—an’ he 

Can borrow him nex’ Christmas Day! 





He needn’t bring him ’round till he 
Gets thro’ a-’stributin’ his toys 

All ’round th’ world—lI ’spect he’ll find 
A hundred real good little boys! 

T’ll wait all day an’ only play 
Wif things that makes tl’ littlest noise. 


I planned all ’bout it last night “fore 
Ole Sandman he got to my bed— 
How he will drag me up th’ hill 
Right on my cunning little sled 
That Santa brought las’ Christmas-time. 
(I haven’t scratched off all th’ red.) 


W’en summer is, w’y he can stand 
In our front yard right on th’ grass. 
Th’ lady had one on her lawn; 
I saw him oneet wen I went pas’ 
*S_w’y I runned quick an’ climbed up 
him— 
But he was dreffle hard an’ fas’. 


An’ I will be so good to him. 

W’en all th’ yellow leaves they fall, 
Tl go an’ bring him right straight in— 
It’s nice an’ warm in my front hall, 

An’ all he’ll have to do is let 
Pa hang his hat on him—that’s all! 


A Santa Claus he catches cold, 
*Cause he jus’ coughs a funny way; 
An’ Pa he went an’ bent his head 
Down close to Ma’s—I ’spect to pray 
That Santa Claus won’t disappoint 
No Little Boy on Christmas Day. 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 





The Distribution of Fishes 


THE distribution of commercial fishes in 
the North Atlantic has been made the 
subject of .inquiry by the International 
Bureau for the Study of the Sea with 
interesting results, especially in informa- 
tion as to the bottom fish. Sea fishing is 
regularly carried on from the Russian 
White Sea down to the coast of Morocco 
and all about the British Isles, the Faroes 
and Iceland, and from Labrador down to 
Cape Cod. About thirty important kinds 
of fishes are taken for market; and the 
questions were: Where is each kind taken 
in greatest quantity, and why there rather 
than elsewhere? From the vast number 
of statistical reports of catches expressed 
in weights it appeared first that the total 
yield on the European coast was about 
one million tons a year, two-fifths of which 
came from the North Sea, where, by the 
way, haddock is the principle catch, more 
than twice as many being sold as of any 
other kind. Another general fact came 
out plainly—nameély, that there is a dis- 
tinct northern and southern fish fauna 
divided pretty sharply by the narrows of 
the British Channel... In the northern 
group are cod, haddock, halibut, plaice, 
ling, and tusk, while southwest of Eng- 
land are caught hake, pollack, sole, ray, 
sea-bream, mullet, conger eel, and many 
other kinds derived from the open At- 
lantic, excellent but scarcely known in 
British or other northern markets. 

A similar condition exists on the North 
American Atlantic coast, where the total 
catch of similar fishes amounts to about 
140,000 tons a year. ‘lhe cod, halibut, 
hake, and the like belong to the fisheries 
north of Cape Cod, while only south of 
it are obtained the sea-bass, drums, snap- 
pers, ete., brought to market. These 
groups, fortunately for New York, mingle 
somewhat off the Middle States, as do the 
two European groups between England 
and Holland. Such pelagic, surface-swim- 
ming fish as the herring and mackerel are 
not now considered. 

Studying reasons for this distribution, 
the bureau discovered that it coincided 
with certain marine temperatures; and 
that the southern limit of the northern 
species was well defined by the isotherm 
of 50° F. in the water at the depth of 
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fifty fathoms. The areas of the northern 
species on both sides of the ocean lie be- 
tween the marine isotherms of 36.5° F. 
and 50° F., the maximum of abundance 
of all species occurring at about 45° F. 
This most favorable bottom temperature 
is found steadily on the Newfoundland 
Banks, on the southern and western banks 
of Iceland, and all along the coast of 
Norway. The southern sorts mentioned 
dwell in a belt of temperature between 
50° F. and 64° F., beyond which tropical 
species begin to take their place. 

Within these large fishing areas, which 
extend to the border of the submarine con- 
tinental slope, the principal fishes have 
a local distribution which is well known 
to fishermen but unaccountable to the 
average trawler. Temperature is the rul- 
ing factor; and this accounts for the sole 
and similar valuable flat fishes being so 
abundant beneath shallow inshore waters 
easily warmed by the sun far north of 
their nominal southern range. In the 
North Sea such shallows cover large areas 
both along shore and on the great Dogger 
and other banks, and this fact explains 
the remarkable richness of its fisheries. 
The haddock and various flat fishes which 
form the principal catch there do not, 
however, occur numerously on the adjacent 
coast of Norway or about. Iceland, not 
because of unsuitable depth or tempera- 
ture, but because of an unfavorable bot- 
tom, which is not soft, but consists of 
sand, stones, and kelp-covered rocks be- 
loved of the cod and its kind; therefore, 
the cod supplies eighty per cent. of all 
the bottom fish taken off the northern 
coast of Norway and off the shores of 
Newfoundland—two of the most profitable 
fishing-grounds in the Western world. 





Ostrich Farming 


OSTRICH-BREEDING in the United States 
has been productive of such good results 
in the last thirty years as to encourage 
the further development of the industry. 
The appearance of the ostrich in America 
dates from 1882. Several years later the 
exportation of eggs and birds from Cape 
Colony was forbidden under penalty of 
imprisonment. 

In the United States there are at pres- 
ent seventeen large farms with about 
20,000 ostriches, of which more than half 
are in California and Arizona. Even more 
remarkable is the increase in the number 
of birds in Cape Colony, where to-day are 
1,000,000 ostriches against eighty in 1865. 

Prices fluctuate to a great extent. A 
bird a month “old sells at from $50 to 
$80, the full-grown ostrich at from $150 
to as much as $2,000. Eggs cost from 
$60 to $120 a dozen. Each full-grown 
bird produces feathers of an average value 
of $30; and the cost of its keep is about 
$10. The feather crop depends a ‘good 
deal on the creature’s health and stock. 
It may be added that feathers are not 
plucked; they are clipped without causing 
a drop of blood to flow and without pain. 





Dental Progress 


Evrorve imports annually from America 
fully a miltion sets of false teeth, and one 
English firm employs 600 workers all the 
year round to manufacture artificial 
molars and incisors. 

Each year shows an improvement in 
dental science. American dentists retain 
their lead. A few years ago it was not 
uncommon for the average dentist to have 
as his tools only a pair of forceps and 
half a dozen “grinders.” To-day there 
are manufactured at least 150 different 
models of dental tools. <A_ first-class 
dentist now has an expensive equipment. 
The operating-chair, with its accessories, 
is hardly to be had for less than $400, 
and the most ordinary “tools” are at 
least $600 more. There are some 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of drills. It is predicted that 
the time will come when painless dentistry 
will be painless. 


Red Tape in Germany 


* Tue following is an illustration of the 
beauties of bureaucratic administration 
in Germany: 

It appears that in the Post Office De- 
partment at Berlin, if a clerk wishes a 
new lead-pencil, he must turn in to the 
proper authority the stump of the one 
that has become too short for further use. 
In one case a clerk received his new pencil 
without returning the end of the old one, 
and before this error was discovered this 
clerk had been transferred to another of- 
fice. Shortly after the assumption of his 
duties at his new post this clerk received 
an official intimation. that he had _ neg- 
lected to turn in his pencil end. By this 
time, however, the end had disappeared. 
In order to avoid official reprimand, the 
resourceful clerk purchased a new pencil, 
cut off a piece about the length of the 
missing end, and despatched it to the 
stationary. department. Everybody was 
accordingly satisfied. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
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INVESTMENT IN HEALTH 


Every Consumptive 


Properly cared for insures your life 
against Tuberculosis by removing or 
making safe an otherwise a 
center of infection. . 


Every Seal You Buy 


Helps to provide hospitals, sanatoria, 
dispensaries, and visiting nurses for 
the care and cure of rie taiaaiats in 
your community. . 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS 





write to RED CROSS SEAL HEADQUARTERS, 
715 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 














Its your lath 

Ss your lather 
You had to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though 
it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with: the “rubbing in"’ with the 
fingers, as it thoroughly soitens the beard 
while the lather is worked up on the face. 
Reduces shaving to two operations —lather- 
ing and shaving. +; the time saved. 
As it contains no free caustic, there is 
no smarting, and you get a delightful, 
Shave. 
For sale everywhere 25c 
ample Tube Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the celebrated 
2 Mennen’s Toilet Powder 
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———s You like 
ee to HUNT and 
= FISH. You - 

like to go 
CAMPING— 


then surely you will enjoy 
the National Sport-man 
Magazine, with its 160 richly 
Y illustrated pages full to over- 
flowing with interesting 
stories and valuable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp outfiis—the best 
places to go for fish and 
game, and a thor isand and 
one valuable *‘How to Bh ces 
for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman ‘ 
just like a big camp-fire in 
the woods where thousands 
of good fellows gather once 
a month and spin Stirring 
yarns about their e xpe rie nces 
with rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it—twelve round 
trips to the woods for a 
$1.00 bill. 

STFFIAL TRIAL OFFER 


just to show yc u what 
it's like. we willsend 
you the Aailenal 
Sportsman Maga- 
zine for three 
months and your 
choice of a hand- 
some National 
Sportsman Broth- 
erhood emblem in 
the form ofa Lapel 
Button, a Scarf Pin, or 
a Watch Fob, as here 
shown, on receipt of 25c. 
in stamps or coin. Don't 
delay —join our great big 
Hunting, Fish ing, C amp ing, 
Nature-loving National Sportsman Brothe: hood to-< 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


97 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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F Inance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
COMMON SENSE OF THE GOLD MOVEMENT 


“ ANNOUNCEMENT was made to-day that 
the ——th National Bank has secured a 
million gold in London for import.” 
Glad to see that, the average reader says 
to himself as his eye passes over the news 
item, but it’s all beyond me. I never 
did know anything about foreign exchange 
and the movement of gold and all that 
sort of thing. 

Now there’s lots that is complicated 
about foreign exchange and difficult to 
inderstand, but this business about gold 
being imported and exported is just as 
simple as where the article in question 
isn’t gold, but copper or dry-goods or 
straw hats or anything else. Gold comes 
in or goes out for just exactly the same 
reason as do these articles—that is to 
say. because some one figures he can make 
a profit buying it there and selling it here, 
or vice versa. There’s nothing in the least 
mysterious about it. These recent impor- 
tations of gold, which have done so much 
to help us out, have simply been the re- 
sult of conditions allowing American 
bankers to buy gold in London .and bring 
it here at «an expenditure of less dollars 
than the gold could be sold for when it 
got here. The United States Treasury 
stands ready at any time to buy one 
ounce or a million ounces of gold at a 
fixed and unvarying price. That is the 
market on this side. Now the whole ques- 
tion is, Can I go into the market in Lon- 
don and buy my gold and lay it down 
here in the United States at an outlay 
of less dollars than the Treasury will 
pay me? 

The Treasury standing ready at any 
time to buy any amount of gold at a fixed 
price, that end of the transaction can be 
left out of consideration. The other end 
—the securing of the gold abroad and the 
bringing it in—that is what counts. That 
is what bears on the margin of profit 
there is in the transaction. 

In the first place, the gold has got to 
be paid for. How? With a Dill of 
exchange—a draft drawn on London—for 
so and so many pounds sterling. How 
many dollars you’ll have to pay for your 
draft depends upon whether the rate of 
exchange is high or low. If you have to 
pay, say, $4.88 for each pound sterling, 
it is obvious that the draft will cost you 
« good many more dollars than if you 
only have to pay, say $4.84. 

That is the first thing. to be able to 
get, at a low rate of exchange, the draft 
on London needed to pay for the gold. 

The second thing is to be able to buy 
the gold in London cheap. In the United 
States the Treasury will sell any amount 
of bar gold anybody wants at a_ fixed 
and unvarying price. But the United 
States Treasury is the only place in the 
world where that is done. Everywhere 
else bar gold is bought and sold just ex- 
actly like copper or lead or any other 
metal. The Bank of England is, it is true, 
required by law to take all the gold offered 
it at seventy-seven shillings nine pence per 
ounce, but that is simply a minimum— 
there is no limit on the price in the other 
direction. If the representatives of half 
a dozen banks start. bidding against one 
another, the price may advance several 
pence per ounce in a few minutes. 

Every Monday morning there is an 
auction in London of all the bar gold that 
has arrived from the mines during the 
week. Usually the amount runs well up 
toward $5,000,000. Anybody can go to 
this auction. What price the gold brings 
simply. reflects the intensity of the de- 
mand. If representatives of the big Ger- 
man, French, and other foreign banks are 
there, all actively bidding, it stands to 
reason that any American banker want- 
ing to buy gold in order to bring it to 
New York must pay a stiff price. 

That is the second important consid- 
eration. The third is the rate of interest 
prevailing on this side while the gold is 
in transit from London. As soon as the 
American banker orders the gold shipped 
to New York he has got to pay for it. 
That means that for the whole time that 
the gold is on its way from London here 
he loses the use of his money. How much 
could he have made on it in the mean 
time? That is the question. Not much, 
if money commands only two or three per 
cent. But how about it if that money 
could have been loaned out at ten or 
fifteen per cent.? To deliberately pass 
up a chance like that the banker has to 
be assured of a substantial profit on his 
gold import transaction. 

Other considerations — insurance and 
freight rates? for instance, and the buy- 
ing-commission in London—vary from 
time to time; but whether gold comes in 
or whether it doesn’t come in depends 
upon the three things mentioned. They 
are what really count in the calculation 
as to whether the gold can be bought and 
imported at an expenditure of a less num- 
ber of dollars than the Treasury will pay 
for the gold when it gets here. 
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CHRISIMAS GIFT BCDKS 
WHO WROTE IT? THE TRAVEL BOOK 


~ OF THE YEAR 
The Girl With the Rosewood Crutches ‘ 
The document of the struggle of a girl bound to Picture Towns of 


crutches, hopelessly lamed. hese are by no 

means pages of edge ps of Spey the Europe 

conquest of an indomitable will over all but uncon- ry 
querable circumstances. The Girl tells her own By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


story, from the days when she led a life of dreams 
and dull inertia in her own town, through the time 
of her going to New York, up to her triumphs in 
music and love. 

“‘Whoever the author may be, she has written 
a story worth signing,’”’ says the Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘*Has the human touch," says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 1.20 net; postage 11 cents. 


Mr. Osborne conducts us 
through the dozen or more ro- 
mantic spots of Europe that 
have defied the progress of 
civilization, retaining through 
the centuries their quaint med- 
ieval aspect both in architec- 
ture and customs. Carcassonne, 
Rothenburg, Clovelly, Bruges, 
Hildesheim, Ronda, _ Toledo, 
Bussaco, Salzburg, and others— 
ge Mr. Osborne depicts them all 

1 with rare facility in conveying 
i to the reader their age-old at- 
mosphere. To read this book 
is to tread ‘‘The road to yes- 
terday.” 
Illustrated, $2.00 net; postage 16c. 





Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE F Soe, PA 





For sheer heart-warming optimism—the 
Christmas spirit, in a word—this story of the 
South at Yuletide is to be recommended without 
reserve. It is a human, lovable little chronicle, 
fuller of Christmas cheer than anything else you 1 
have ever read. ‘A story that appeals,” says | 7 
the Louisville Times. ‘‘A dear little story,” 
says the Chicago Record-Herald. ‘‘One of the 
most delightful creations of the holiday season 

._. a perfect embodiment of the true Christmas 
spirit,”” says the Des Moines Capital. 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 50 cents net; postage 

5 cents. 


LE DERNIER MOT ON THE 
FRENCH CAPITAL 


Sensations of Paris 


By ROWLAND STRONG 


The author of this book has 
Tue Jornt MASTERPIECE OF lived in Paris for more than 


HILAIRE BELLOC and,G. K. CHESTERTON conal cppeteaati Gok tour 
The Green Overcoat 


ing the city’s life in all its multi- 
colored phases and _ penetrating 

The richly amusing situation following the unintentional filching of —— depte of ; bye in + 
an overcoat by an eminent professor of psychology. There is a delicious interpretation of the French 
piquancy to this clever detective story, and a vein of satire that is irre- capital The author's creation 
sistible. Chesterton’s pictures are surprising bits of whimsical artistry. of the atmosphere of the city 
“A very fetching story,” says the N. Y. Evening Post. ‘Inimitable. . . is so remarkable and the de- 
at once a screaming farce and an essay in philosophy,” says the Newark lineations of its life are so vivid 
News. “Mr, Belloc is the most astounding person now writing in English,”’ that the reader feels all the sensa- 
says the New York Times. ‘ 8 tions of an actual visit. This is 
$1.20 net; postage 8 cents. the one book on Paris that ade- 


s. ‘ quately conveys its indescribable 

Theatrical and Musical | 3morhes, and compelling 
Memoirs 

By RUDOLPH ARONSON 


$2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 
Being intimately connected, both by ties of 
friendship and business association, with the 
people of the stage, Mr. Aronson writes of a 
varied career that brought him in contact 
with hundreds of celebrities, not only of the 
stage and concert platform, but of the literary, 
artistic, and social world. He was the builder 
of the New York Casino, on which was the first 
roof garden ever constructed, and he was the 
producer of the brilliant operetta, ‘‘ Erminie.” 
He tells scores of interesting anecdotes of actors, 
musicians, composers, and other world-famed 
artists. Illustrated with many photographs. 
$2.75 met; postage 30 cents. 


FOR THE KIDDIES 
“Tell Me Why” Stories 
By C. H. CLAUDY 


Tales for the little tots which 
explain charmingly the wonders 
of Nature. They answer the 
questions that every small child 
asks—why the wind blows, what 
makes the moon shine, where the 
tide comes from, how the light- 
ning flashes, etc. They are stories, 
but they convey no false ideas. 
Colored pictures, 

$1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 





Francis Wilson and Pauline 
Hallin** Erminie”’ at 
the Casino, 1886. 


Your bookseller can supply you. Send for catalogue. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., PusuisHers 
Union Square New York City 
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The critics have heralded The Minor Chord as 
an instantaneous success at home and abroad. 


The Western village types, the school sweetheart days, the little choir and 
many other things so dear to the rural Middle West are minor chords which 
lead to a joyous major note after a grand symphony of human emotions.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

It is a story that appeals to the heart.—Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The story strikes us as having an air of simple reality about it which suggests 
on the part of the author either a close study of actual life or a faculty not un- 
worthy of Defoe.——London Speaker. 

A really touching and instructive story, which the author handles to perfec- 
tion.— Minneapolis Evening Tribune. 

“The Minor Chord” is the kind of a book which lays hold of the affections. 
A really touching and instructive story, which the author handles to perfection. 
—Liverpool Evening Post. 

The absolute frankness in dealing with the details of a rural neighborhood 
and the poverty and insolence in such a district, the kindly entertainment_and 
especially the bravest and grandest type of womanhood is almost equal to Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins.—Chicago Record Herald. 

There is in its treatment no cynical tone, no didactic philosophy; it is just a 
simple tale— Star, Washington, D. C. 

Here we have an interesting novel of galloping interest, and fairly jammed with 
interest.—The Oregonian. 

The author has a keen sense of humor.—London National Observer. 

The story is an attractive one, full of pathetic and romantic incidents.—London 
Weekly Dispatch. 

The domestic affections are entwined on every page.—Savannah Morning News. 

It is a clean and wholesome novel.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

A story full of character, which ought to take its place as one of the remarkable 
productions in fiction of the season.—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Price, $1.25 net At all Booksellers 
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The Soul of Golf 


Has golf a soul? Undoubtedly. The 
soul of the game is admirably analyzed, 
defined, and pictured by Mr. P. A. Vaile 
in his latest book. Golfers remember him 
as a breezy iconoclast who has no more 
respect for “slow back” or “keep your 
eye on the bal!” or “let the left arm 
control the swing” than he has for a 
granny’s warlocks and bogles; but in The 
Soul of Golf he boldly lets fly his barbed 
shafts at such international golf authori- 
ties as Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Professor 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Harry Vardon, James 
Braid, and the redoubtable J. H. Taylor. 

Mr. Vaile calmly strolls through the 
temple full of fetiches and idols erected 
by centuries of golfers, swinging his ax 
as he goes. If his left ear is not burning 
now and does not continue to burn for 
months, it will not be for lack of savage 
replies from the eminent authorities he 
casually throws out of the window. His 
tone is the tone of Whistler at his best— 
“T’m not arguing with you; I’m telling 
you.” Hear him: 

“As a matter of fact, about seven- 
tenths of the bad golf which is played 
is due to too much thinking about the 
stroke while the stroke is being played. 
The golf stroke in itself may be quite 
easily learned; I mean the true golf 
stroke and not the imaginary golf stroke 
which has been built up for the unfor- 
tunate golfer by those who write of the 
mystery of golf; but it is an absolute 
certainty that the time for thinking about 
the golf stroke and how it shall be played 
is not when one is playing the stroke.” 

The italics are Mr. Vaile’s—likewise the 
enunciation of a great truth. The arm- 
chair is the place for study, he declares, 
not the links. “If there may be said to 
be any mystery whatever about golf,” he 
says, “it is that in such an ancient and 
simple game there has grown up around 
it such a confused mass of false teaching, 
of confused thought, and of fantastic no- 
tions. No game suffers from this false 
doctrine and imaginative nonsense to the 
same extent as does golf. It is magnifi- 
cently played. We have here in England 
the finest exponents of the game, both 
amateur and professional, in the world. 
If those men played golf as they tell 
others by their printed works to play it, 
I should have another story to tell about 
their prowess on the links.” 

It weuld be unfair to the author to try 
to display on this page the wisdom he 
affords in the three hundred and fifty-six 
pages of his new book. There is room for 
“but one more quotation: 

“There is in England a curious idea 
that directly one acquires a_ scientific 
knowledge of a game one must cease to 
have an interest in it as full as he who 
merely plays it by guesswork. There 
can be no greater mistake than this. If 
a game is worth playing well it is worth 
knowing well, and knowing it well cannot 
mean loving it less. It is this peculiar 
idea which has put England so much in 
the background of the world’s athletic 
field of late years. We have here much 
of the best brawn and bone in the world, 
but we must give the brain its place. 
Then will England come to her own 
again.” 

Amen. Mr. Vaile mentions with evident 
familiarity golf on a New Zealand course. 
Can it be that he is the long-foretold New- 
Zealander sitting on London Bridge and 
looking on the ruins of—St. Andrew’s 
rather than St. Paul’s? 





Hygienic Milk . 


AccorpING to a French authority, 
standard hygienic milk should have been 
put through the following processes: 

1. Analysis and tasting to remove 
watered, skimmed, soured, or low-grade 
milk. 2. Filtering or straining to re- 
move mechanical impurities, such as hairs, 
dust, ete. 3. Pasteurization at a tempera- 
ture above 176° Fahrenheit and immedi- 
ate cooling to about 40° to destroy patho- 
genic microbes, such as those of tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever, ete. 
4. Bottling or sealing in sterilized con- 
tainers. It should then be keptaat a low 
temperature until sold. 

The first country to establish this 
standard for milk was the Argentine Re- 
public, which enacted statutory regula- 
tions as long ago as 1890. These were 
soon followed by similar laws in various 
European countries. In Argentina the 
treatment described has become obligatory. 





Banishing the Avalanche 


Atone the side of an Alpine railroad 
an ingenious device has been put into use 
to prevent avalanches from falling upon 
the track.. A wall has been built which 
intercepts the sliding snow and forces it 
to precipitate itself in a leap, whereby it 
clears the road-bed and hurls itself into 





a canal upon the other side. 
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Snow Golf 


Ir is a fine morning. Is it a fine morn- 
ing? Yes, for the sun is flooding the gray 
concrete streets and the coppery green 
roofs with the palest amber light, very 
pale indeed, the meager sunshine of win- 
ter. No, for now huge, hungry clouds 
swing their leaden curtains before the 
amber sun and hide him from the world, 
while down the northerly gale come a 
hundred million little flakes of white, 
speeding, driving, writhing, whirling, 
dancing as they die. The golfers leave 
the breakfast-table to stare out appre- 
hensively at the weather. Shall they go? 
A question! Don’t you see that the green 
coppery roofs and the creamy walls and 
the gray concrete streets are eating up 
all the flakes as fast as they fall? On 
with the game! Besides, the weather pre- 
diction is for snow to-night. or to-morrow 
—not to-day. This is only a flurry. 

The golfers take trolley, take boat, take 
the long road across the hills and meadows 
to the club. And lo! within one short 
hour and a half all the world of green 
velvet turf has turned white, is blanketed 
and tucked away under an inch of snow. 
The trees are dressed in furry white for 
Christmas. The rugged young maples 
have the slim white birches for partners, 
and they dance a gay tarantella to the 
piping of the gale, waving fluffy white 
scarfs on their drooping arms as they 
turn. Father Winter is here. The fa- 
miliar landscape magically changed is a 
joy. Who can keep his eye on the ball 
with all the world dancing madly about 
him, with all the world a mass of blinding 
white, a kaleidoscope with two hundred 
shades of white incessantly appearing and 
vanishing ? 

What, blot this new white world with 
the brown blur of a tee of sand from the 
sand-box? Never. The golfers, one by 
one, make tees of snow, stamp hard on 
the soft white blanket so that their hob- 
nails will bite into the turf hidden be- 
low, and send their drives spatting north- 
ward against the myriads of flakes— 
the devouring teeth of the keen gale. 
There’s play for you, Mr. Softsides, read- 
ing your morning paper by the fireplace! 
Stand with your cheek to the knife of the 
wind while the Snow Devil sprays his 
chilling bullets down your hot neck and 
hisses in your eyes. Steady now. Your 
arms feel thick as legs in the heavy 
woolen swathings, but shoot the hands 
clean away at the finish just as if it 
were mid-June. Well driven, sir! A 
clean carry of one hundred and seventy 
against the gale and only a little, very 
little slice. Next up. Another good drive. 

The players left the tee with free, care- 
less strides. Of course they were going 
to step right up to the balls. One hun- 
dred and fifty—sixty—seventy yards and 
not a ball in sight. Forward, then! Still 
no ball! Five minutes pass. Eternity is 
here. They have been lost for ages in 
the frozen north. The gale is their dirge. 

“Let’s build an igloo and camp here 
till spring,” says Dick, who has a great 
fondness for arctic exploring. 

“Here it is!” shouts Midge. The other 
caddy and the two players foregather. 
Where is the ball? Here it is. Where? 
Here—right here. All they can’see is a 
fluffy snow wheel standing on its edge 
and looking like the fuzzy collar of a toy 
Boston bull. Careful inspection reveals 
at the center of the snow wheel the little 
white golf-ball, like the head of the toy 
Boston bull. Pick up the ball, knock the 
snow off it against the blade of the cleek, 
tee it up on a solitary spire of green that 
still defies overwhelming death, and slam 
fer out for a good hundred and sixty. 
Fine! Got the range? Right on that 
tallest cedar and forty yards this side of 
the bunk. Now Buxton is teeing up. No, 
Buxton is not teeing up. And for exceed- 
ing good reason—he can’t find his ball. 

“Put down another and play three,” 
says Dick. “You really shouldn’t be 
penalized for lost ball on the fair green.” 

“Good Lord! do I look as soft as that?” 
Buxton asks. “Come on: your hole if 
you find yours.” 

They go on. They find it. Why is it 
the eternal, inevitable, inescapable rule 
in golf that if A loses his ball on a hole 
B cannot to save his soul lose his ball 
on the same hole? “Tis a weary warld, 
as Tammas Weary-warld truly said, and 
few there be that bide in it! Dick is on 
the green in three, then draws his trusty 
putter and takes six more strokes before 
he can force the depraved, doddering 
wretch of a ball to hole out. Hole out? 
Hech! Not he! The soggy, stupid ball 
gathered around itself an enormous fluffy 
snow collar, rolled in it as far as the 
hole, then fell across the hole, the snow 
collar too big to drop in and holding up 
the ball to stare heaven in the face. 

“There’s no rule against this,” says 
Dick, and gets down on all fours and 
breathes on the ball till it melts through 
the snow collar and plops down into the 
cup. Resourcefulness, what? 

Dick is short in the swamp» from the 
second tee and Buxton puts out a 
screamer. Faces are red from the pep- 
pering of countless crystal flakes, and 
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hands are red from stripping snow collars 
off the balls. Dick is home in four, but 
Buxton lands his second shot on the green 
and then, with intelligence rare in one 
so young, putts with his midiron and lays 
the ball dead within three inches of the 
cup. A four on the second, eh? Does 
Mr. Good-player laugh at a four on the 
second against a howling white norther? 
Very well. Two to one he can’t do it in 
four on the Fourth of July. (That will 
hold him for a while.) 

Putting with the midiron will save a 
multitude of strokes on every green. That 
is the first great rule of snow golf. The 
other was discovered on the third hole and 
followed faithfully thereafter—simply get 
the range by landmarks on the spot where 
the ball drops. Walk to the spot. There 
will appear a bare bit of green, showing 
where the ball lit. Go forward then 
twenty feet or so and find a string of neat 
little prints like the trail of a rabbit. At 
the end of the trail lies your ball, coyly 
hid in his snow collar. 

Does snow golf pay? Ask Dick and 
Buxton. They didn’t lose another ball. 
They never saw so wonderful and charm- 
ing a land as the new white snow country 
they played in. They finished all even, 
and they went home with appetites so 
keen and ferocious that they resembled 
the ogre in the song who 


Ate the church and ate the steeple 
Opened the door and ate all the people. 





Shiny Coins for Christmas 


Ar this time of the year many of the 
banks of the country call on the United 
States Treasury at Washington for new 
coins of all denominations—gold, silver, 
nickel, and copper—to supply the de- 
mands of their customers for bright, new 
coins for the Christmas holidays. This 
demand always exceeds the normal de- 
mand for new coins, and the treasury has 
heretofore not always been in a position 
to meet fully each request. The recent 
satisfactory results from the washing of 
currency has given the Treasury Depart- 
ment an idea for meeting the demand for 
shiny Christmas money. ‘Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in halves, quarters, dimes, 
nickels, and pennies is to be washed and 
polished by the Mint Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department, so that all who wish can 
have their shiny Christmas money. Most 
of the old coins which are to be renovated 
will be sent to the Philadelphia Mint 
from the United States Treasury vaults, 
whence they will be supplied to the banks 
calling for them. 

Just what folks do with all this new 
coin at Christmas-time is a mystery to 
the Treasury officials. Of course much of 
it is used as presents and some of the 
smaller coins, bright, new, and shiny, are 
used for Christmas-tree decorations, but 
the major share of it, it is surmised, 1s 
just spent. 





The Barren Fig-Tree 


TuIs plant starts from a seed which 
takes root on the bole of a palm-tree and 
puts out two pallid leaves. The growth 
of the leaves is slow. The palm-tree fur- 
nishes all their nourishment, for the plant 
is a parasite. After some time four thin, 
almost invisible, roots appear, lengthen 
negligently, and descend to the ground. 
When they have grown long enough they 
drive their ends into the earth. The bar- 
ren fig-tree is no longer a parasite. It 
stands on its own ground. Then suddenly 
the sickly plant acquires prodigious 
strength. It grows broad and long, put- 
ting out branches which shake like greedy 
hands; it usurps the ground and climbs 
toward the sky. It drives down its roots 
and reaches wide its branches. The palm- 
tree that gave it life is choked by it. The 
barren fig-tree is a poisoner and a 
strangler. It rears its head above the 
dead body of its victim. 

This poisonous vegetable has nothing in 
common with the fig. 





Explaining ‘“‘ Horse-power ” 


THe average man is apt to speak very 
glibly of so many hundred or thousand 
horse-power, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether one person in a hundred has a 
due appreciation of what the phrase really 
means. 

Calculating the strength of twelve men 
to be equal to one horse-power, it would 
require “840,000 men to produce as much 
energy as the 70,000 horse-power developed 
by the turbine machinery of a big Atlantic 
steamship. Then, if the men were to 
work on the eight-hour-day system, those 
figures would give a total of 2,520,000, 
that being the number of men whose 
strength would be necessary to drive the 
vessel across the Atlantic Ocean. 
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MONG the sixteen models of Co- 

A lumbia Grafonolas and Grapho- 

phones between $17.50 and $250, 

the five instruments shown here are 
representative. 

And every Columbia instrument will 
play for you—whenever you like or your 
friends suggest—all the music of all the 
world by all the world’s great artists, vocal 
and instrumental, who have ever 
made disc records—zithout 
one exception. 

Columbia Records are 
Double-Disc Records, 
interchangeable on 
any make of 
disc talking 
machine. 
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